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This is the 1940 Vauxhall Twelve-four—a roomy family car which, 
with normal driving, does 35 miles to the gallon. All Vauxhalls 
have earned a big reputation as petrol-saverr—The Ten, for 
instance, does 40 m.p.g., the Fourteen-six 30 m.p.g. 
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ES, we must admit it. Much as we 
should like you to buy a new Vauxhall, 
the fact remains that present-day demand exceeds 
the controlled wartime production. 








Next best thing toa new Vauxhall, is a used Vauxhall. 
For by all ordinary standards every Vauxhall built 
during the last five years is a modern car. Since 1935 
every new Vauxhall model has had independent front 
wheel springing and every Vauxhall from mid-1937 From the British West Indies comes the finest cotton 
onwards has the famous six-phase economy carburation 
which gives something like 





the world produces. It looks and feels like silk, and 





50% ape sar gatnniage it is comfortable, extremely good-looking and very 
pe tage ys mules per gallon, To Vauxhall Owners eee tj ee re W 
adds to ation. saci ard-wearing. is called Sea Island Cotton. e 
a a ee oe “SERVICE AS USUAL’ aes ae ve 
Go to your local Vauxhall ic ts etlins slcee af the tailor shirts from this fabric in our own workrooms 
: ° network of authorised Vauxhall : ree le : save Thece Se; ‘ . 
ea in three lengths of sleeve. These Sea Island Cotton 
Dealer—ask him to show Dealers. They are carrying on is 
you his range of specialist- cheerfully with their job of helping shirts are guaranteed against fading and shrinking ; 
reconditioned Cars. You Britain’s road transport to run oe oe eee Sree . ‘ 
: efficiently, At your local Vauxhall and though the fabric is getting scarce now, we still 


cannot find better value ee ae ee a ) : , th ; 
anuwhere _ ar spec lee tat ae Mad ea da dials ali 1ave large supplies and a varied array of patterns at 
anyw here, or more econo- diagnosis, swift attention by trained " PI 


mical wartime motoring. mechanics backed by specialised very reasonable prices. A shirt, which includes two 
equipment. And, need we add, 
reasonable charges on a low flat- : collars to match, costs 17/6. 


rate basis. = 


VAUXHALL =~ AUSTIN REED 


10 h.p. £182 + 12hp. £198 + 4hp. £235 
VAUXHALL MOTORS LTD., LUTON BEDS 
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SATURDAY, MAY 4, 1940. 


NORWAY’S HEROIC KING HAAKON—WHO PRONOUNCED THAT “THE NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT CAN NEGOTIATE 
ON NO BASIS BUT THE REMOVAL OF THE GERMAN TROOPS FROM THE COUNTRY.” 


troops treacherously occupied | nd points on the Norwegian the untry he unwavering dignity 


April 9 King Haakor address in alls » his untry repeated bombing jas referred to in K 

‘ niyv r r ‘* er teil r r 1° r 4 
resist the invader On | h j a j il ’ I t edl t ied him and 
appointed by himself; and in letter to th lent of th ho is si sever epted the Nor 
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BY a greater mercy of Providence than I suppose 
I deserve, I have been spending to-day in my 
own home in the country. The sound of a distant 
aeroplane and the arrival of the newspaper in the 
carrier of a farm lad’s bicycle were reminders that 
the war was still very much with us. But somehow 
it had failed to-day to get into my garden. Hitler 
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ADMIRAL PHIPPS HORNBY ” 


PORTRAITS TO BE SEEN IN THIS YEAR'S ROYAL 


best-seller of the moment. 


was otherwise engaged and had forgotten my bucolic 
surroundings. And so, it seemed, had everyone else. 
1 was alone. Being alone, I wanted company. I 
had not far to look. Over the wall that borders 
the wall at the side of my house is a small field in 
which my neighbour, a farmer, keeps an indiscriminate 
assortment of cows, horses, hens, and an occasional 
pig or two. By dint of craning over the wall and 
getting my nose scratched on the rose trellis that 
crowns its méllowed brick, I was able to watch the 
evolution of four calves who were nosing some old 
hay which the farmer had thrown on the ground 
for them In the eyes of the Board of Agriculture 
they were a part of our national war effort, and their 
existence and future destiny were no doubt duly 
being recorded and estimated in triplicate in various 
statistical records—the food and sustenance of states 
men, To themselves, however, they were merely little 
cows and knew nothing of such high matters. Watch 
ing them, they seemed to me merely little cows too. 


They appeared very sensibly employed. When 
they had finished their hay, they snuffled about 
among the young, trampled grass, occasionally prod 
ding one another out of the way with impetuous 
tosses of the head, whose consequence seemed to 
leave no malice or resentment behind Among cows, 
acts of aggression are soon over and forgotten. But 
these particular ones had enough of the mentality 
of the higher and more aggressive order of being to 


fancy that the grass in the next field might be more 


desirable than that in theirs, and in this belief they 


; BY SIR JOHN LAVERY, R.A. 
ACADEMY. 
The Royal Academy this year contains a number of pictures of topical interest and trouble the cow, for 
relating to the nation’s war activities. The subject of the portrait reproduced on the 
right and the painter of the one above have both turned author recently. Sir Nevile 
Henderson’s book about his Berlin Ambassadorship, “ Failure of a Mission,” 

Sir John Lavery’s autobiography, “ The Life of a Painter,” 
was reviewed by Sir John Squire in our issue of March 9. Admiral Phipps Hornby 

received the C.M.G. for his work on the Sinai Boundary Commission. 
Copyrights Reserved for Owners by “‘ Royal Academy Illustrated.” 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


endeavoured to get their heads through a wooden 
fence which was frontier to that paradise. When 
this failed and they had finally disengaged their 
heads from the wooden frames into which they had 
incontinently thrust them, three of them placidly 
gave up all thoughts of extending their lebensraum, 
and returned to their own fodder, while the remaining 
one—a _ gentle-looking beast with 
a white bib—took to nibbling a 
battered post with every appearance 
of satisfaction. Their business, it 
struck me, was governed by only 
one thought—eating. And it was 
a thought that not only absorbed 
them wholly, but which, judging by 
their placid faces, seemed to assure 
them a very much larger measure of 
contentment than that which is gener- 
ally achieved by restless mankind. 


It is true that that charming 
American philosopher, the late 
Clarence Day, came to a very different 
conclusion. Cows, he decided, were 
subject to an appalling and terrifying 
necessity—a kind of cosmic curse 
from which for a cow there was no 
escape. For so large were their 
bodies and so limited in nutritive 
value their dietary, that only by dint 
of eating continuously and feverishly 
could a cow hope to escape galloping 
starvation. While the front of a cow 
was grazing, its vast hind-quarters 
were already scourged by famine: 
at her back she could always hear 
Time’s winged footsteps hurrying 
near. I am _ pre- 
pared to admit 
that _ biologically 
this may be so: 
that Nature or- 
dained early starva- 
tion as the fate of 
the cow who did 
not eat and eat 
continuously. But 
the knowledge of 
this ever-imminent 
doom does not 


ONE OF THE 


the cow has never 
acquired the pre- 
knowledge of it. 
Nature also bene- 
ficently saw to that. 
It is only forked 
human-kind who, having so foolishly 
and disobediently eaten of the Tree 
of Knowledge of Good and Evil, is 
perpetually plagued by fears and 
apprehensions. The cow, so long as 
man keeps a tolerable distance from 
her, is never troubled by them. For 
Nature, that threatened her with 
death if she did not eat, provided her, 
for compensation, with an unWweary- 
ing passion foreating. As she thrusts 
her soft, kind nose into the lush grass 
and chews the cud through the long 
spring hours, a look of beatific 
happiness radiates from her counten- 
ance. The cow's face is not, at least 
to urban and lay eyes, expressive, but 
there is no escaping the sense of her 
ineffable satisfaction in eating. De- 
prived of that link with mother earth, 
and penned far from the edible green 
fields in cattle-truck or market-place, 
a cow's face is the saddest thing in nature 


is the 


enjoying 
its dinner it communicates as Much natural happiness 
as a skylark’s song If a cow is any criterion, the 
Creator surely meant His creatures to be happy 


The physiognomy of the human race—of the 
human race as we know it to-day, that is, in 
the shape of Mr. Wells's discerning 


and progressive 
homo saptens— leads one 


unfortunately, to a contrary 


conclusion The intended Hts 


Creator apparently 








BRITAIN'’S FORMER 


creatures to be miserable and, what is more, to behave 
to one another in such a manner as to make misery 
inescapable. Foolishly tired of watching my cows 
and a flotilla of skirmishing hens who were pecking 
about almost between their legs, I returned to my 
chair in the porch and, before resuming my work, 
switched on the wireless to hear the news. Taking 
a broad, philosophical view of it—the sort of view, 
shall we say, that will be taken by a particularly 
academically-minded don in a thousand years’ time— 
it was an unbroken record of human misery and of 
man’s unkindness to man. It was a page in the 
chronicle of a species given over to wretchedness and 
to the deliberate and solemn creation of wretchedness. 
This diurnal of human affairs was followed by a 
burst of what the B.B.C. calls popular music. That 
is to say, a miserable whining or dimly rhythmical 
and melodious kind of crooning, intonated nasally 
by some unhappy creature with an oppression com- 
plex, and relating at tedious length the miserable 
yearning he had for some other creature, no doubt 
as miserable as himself, and who, were he to attain 
his feverish desire, would make him. if possible, even 
more miserable. The song of the blackbird in the 
acacia-tree at the garden-gate was of a different 
quality. It was the song of a creature whose first 
parents had not eaten of the Tree of Knowledge of 
Good and Evil. O wicked Eve! O foolish Adam! 
Some such thought as came to me as I looked 
at my neighbours the cows came twenty-five years 
ago, on a spring day, to another Englishman. Being 
a genius—an order of being beyond the very compre- 
hension of bird and beast—he wrote it down in the 
form of immortal verse. It proved almost his last 
thought, and it came to him in a dirty and noisy trench 
in Northern France. From its narrow bound he looked 
out on the animal creation, on the untroubled stars 





AMBASSADOR TO BERLIN, THE RT HON. SIR NEVILE 


HENDERSON, HAS THIS PORTRAIT BY A. R. THOMSON, A.R.A., IN THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
of Heaven, the naked earth warm with returning 
spring, and the bursting trees. And, remembering 
the far paradise from which his race had been driven, 
he bade the fighting-man in his hour of crucifixion 
rediscover the innocent happiness of the natural 
world about him 


he blackbird sings to him, “* Brother! Brother ! 
If this be the last song you shall sing, 

Sing well, for you may not sing another, 
Brother, sing |" 








sence ES 
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NORWAY’S LITTLE ARMY, WHICH RESISTED NAZI MIGHT TILL HELP ARRIVED. 
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APPEARING BUT MEAGRELY EQUIPPED IN COMPARISON TO THE NAZI INVADERS’ “es = NORWEGIAN LORRY CONVEYING TROOPS ACROSS A BRIDGE. 


THE NORWEGIANS 
ARSENAL-LIKE PANOPLIES: A SQUAD OF NORWEGIAN TROOPS. HAVE BEEN FORCED TO BLOW UP MANY BRIDGES TO 


HALT THE ENEMY. 
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A NORWEGIAN OFFICER AND HIS’7~ TROOPS. MUCH NORWEGIAN MATERIEL WAS 
CAPTURED—WHICH MAY PERHAPS EXPLAIN THE ABSENCE OF STEEL HELMETS. 
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A NORWEGIAN SOLDIER WITH BAYONET FIXED. NOTE THE EAR-FLAP ON HIS 
CAP, AN ESSENTIAL IN SUCH NORTHERN LATITUDES, 
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A SMALL COMPANY OF LOCAL TROOPS DRAWN UP IN A NORWEGIAN 4% j A NORWEGIAN SOLDIER RELOADING HIS RIFLE BEHIND A BARRICADE THE NORWEGIANS WERE 
VILLAGE, TYPICAL OF MANY DESTROYED BY GERMAN BOMBERS. — SEVERELY HANDICAPPED BY LACK OF AMMUNITION 
———-------»»»»»»»»»»» ———— aaeeet a —-,eenegd eweceees 
The gallant Norwegian troops, in any event less well equipped than the German | been invalidated by traitors in their midst. Addressing his men recently in an 
forces, suffered from the additional handicap that, owing to the start Germany Order of the Day, General Ruge, Commander-in-Chief of the Norwegian Army 
obtained through internal treachery, they were in many places unable to mobilise said ‘As defenders of the soil of the Fatherland, you have now for tw weeks 
properly and obtain their arms and ammunition But when Allied help arrived done what your duty commands You have fought like good Norwegians 
they proved their worth. Naturally, they have perfect knowledge of the terrain without losing courage. Every man with calm resolution has staked his life 
The Norwegian New Year's defence budget of nearly £20,000,000 included an fulfil his duty. Although we have up to now been powerless against many of 
ailocatior f £8,000,00( for extraordinary military measures t safeguard the war methods of the enemy, you have gained the respect f the world " 
trality It is a sad thought that s many { these measures should have i thank you all Photographs from a British Paramount News Film 
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TOWNS AND VILLAGES IN THE NEWS. 
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STENKJER, 

ALLIED ADVANCE ON TRONDHEIM WAS CHECKED THROUGH THE 
OF ENEMY TROOPS ON THE FLANK. (G.P.U.) 


BETWEEN NAMSOS AND TRONDHEIM, WHERE PART OF THE 
LANDING 
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\ P A VIEW ALONG THE ROMSDAL, ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS VALLEYS IN NORWAY, z 
< > ILLUSTRATING THE DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING ALLIED OPERATIONS : THE 

Zz SERPENTINE TROLLS PATH ROAD LINKS UP WITH ANDALSNES. (G.P.U,) 2 
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ROROS, SAID TO HAVE BEEN USED BY A GERMAN MOTORISED COLUMN 
STRIKING WESTWARD ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS TO TRY TO CUT 
THE TRONDHEIM-LILLEHAMMER LINE. 
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THE BRIDGE AT ATNA, OVER THE GLOMMA, WHERE THE ROAD - 
HRANCHES OFF FROM THE OSTERDAL TO THE GUDBRANDSDAL. \ 


GERMAN MOTORISED TROOPS MADE RAPID PROGRESS ttre 


ls 


The remote and tranquil Norwegian pastoral village of Stenkjer sprang suddenly | 

, | 
into the news recently when Allied forces advancing on Trondheim from the port 
German air preponderance | 


of Namsos sustained a temporary check there owing to 


and to 


promising, as landings north and south of the 


and there appeared to be a good prospect that 
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a flanking move by Nazi troops in the Inderoy peninsula 
the situation of the Allied troops in the Trondheim area had appeared specially 
city were successfully 
before the main German forces 
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~ A VIEW OF VOSS, OR VOSSEVANGEN, 108 KILOMETRES FROM BERGEN, WITII 
REMAINS IN THE VILLAGE AND ENVIRONS OF THIRTEENTH-CENTURY CULTURE, 


INCLUDING A STONE CHURCH AND TIMBER FARM-HOUSES. 
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MONUMENT TO OLAV TRYGVASSON 
STAFF OCCUPIED IN PREFERENCE 


SHOWING THE 
MILITARY 


AT TRONDHEIM, 
THE NAZI 


MARKET SQUARE 


AND THE PHCENIX HOTEL, WHICH 
THE BRITANNIA OR ANGLETERRE! 


( To 


advancing from the south could establish touch with the garrison, the Trondheim 
defences would have been forced. Referring to the action at Stenkjer, ‘ The 
Times "' stated on April 29: ‘ The situation was quickly stabilised and there is 
every probability that the advance could have been resumed in conjunction with 
a thrust from the direction of Andalsnes had the German advance up the two great 
dales, the Gudbrandsdal and the Osterdal, made no greater progress than was 


The enemy pushed on to the neighbourhood of Kvam, 
Continued opposite 


Previously 


| 
carried out, } 
reasonably to be expected 
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PLACES WHERE OUR TROOPS HAVE BEEN OPERATING IN S. NORWAY. 
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ANDALSNES, ON THE COAST OF NORWAY BELOW TRONDHEIM: THIS PORT IS THE RAILHEAD OF THE LINE RUNNING DOWN THE GUDBRANDSDAL TO OSLO. SUCCESSIVE BRITISH 
UNITS HAVE BEEN DISEMBARKED THERE IN SPITE OF NAZI AIR ATTACKS. (Topical.) 
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THE GUDBRANDSDAL AT OTTA. OTTA LIES BETWEEN DOMBAS 
AND KVAM, THE PLACE WHERE BRITISH AND NORWEGIAN TROOPS *% SEL, ABOUT FOUR MILES NORTH OF ‘. THE PEAKS OF 


DOVRE FROM FORMOKAMPEN 
RESISTED SUCCESSIVE NAZI ATTACKS. OTTA, A TYPICAL STRETCH OF THE THE 


DOVRE FJELL IS A HUGE, PRACTICALLY 


+ GUDBRANDSDAL, IMPENETRABLE MASSIF NORTH OF DOMBAS. 
3 oo —_ 
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THE ROAD FROM ANDALSNES TO DOMBAS. DOWN THIS BRITISH UNITS WERE RUSHED » \LILLEHAMMER, NEAR THE SOUTH END OF THE GUDBRANDSDAL. IT WAS 
TO SUPPORT THE NORWEGIAN DEFENCE IN THE GUDBRANDSDAL FURTHER SOUTH f NEAR MERE THAT BRITISH TROOPS WERE FIRST REPORTED IN CONTACT 
AND TOWARDS TRONDHEIM. WITH THE ENEMY 

some 40 miles from the railway junction at Dombas. There he was checked, view, worthy of a mighty theme. The Osterdal is the longest valley in Norway 
and two strong assaults have been beaten off, in the former of which at least } According to reports from Stockholm, a German motorised column which struck 
he is reported to have suffered fairly heavily."" In the Osterdal German forces, westward across the mountains from Roros, in a daring attempt to ut the 
after entering the picturesque seventeenth-century mining town of Roros (page 580), Trondheim-Lillehammer railway, met with fierce resistance from Allied troops 

retired and then reoccupied it again The setting for the first great clash and north-east of the junction of Dombas. The Gudsbrandsdal runs in a north 
of the present war between German and Allied land forces, the two great dales, westerly direction for about 130 kilometres from Lillehammer to Dombas, where 
the Gudbrandsda! and the Osterdal, is certainly, from a purely scenic point of it merges into the highland valley of Lesja and the moors of the Dovre plateau 
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FRANCE SENDS HELP TO NORWAY: CHASSEURS ALPINS SAIL OVERSEAS. 


Wipe Worip PHorToGRaPns. 
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BLUE DEVILS" én Rowe FOR NORWAY. SOME OF THE FAMOUS FRENCH Chassew Alpin 7 2 FRENCH MOUNTAIN TROOPS, WHO SAILED WITH THEIR 
UNITS WERE REPORTED TO BE OPERATING FROM NAMSOS. 7 ST. BERNARD DOGS, IN A TRANSPORT GOING TO NORWAY. 
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A FRENCH UNIT IN OVERALLS AND CARRYING RUCKSACKS WAITING TO EMBARK. 
NOTE THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN BY THE TRANSPORT’S FUNNEL. 
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FRENCH TROOPS TAKING PART IN THE NORWEGIAN EXPEDITION GOING % THE FRENCH NORWEGIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE Fi 


ABOARD SAILS IN LINERS AND TROOP- 


THEIR TRANSPORT. THE MEN'S EQUIPMENT INCLUDED SPECIAL HOODS SHIPS PROTECTED BY DESTROYERS, ONE OF WHICH 1S SEEN IN THE DISTANCE. ~ 
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The first official news of the arrival of Allied troops in Norway came on April 15, 
when a curt War Office communiqué mentioned British landings at several points 
On April 18 it was announced that contact had been made with Norwegian forces 
and that Allied liaison officers were at Norwegian headquarters. The embarkation 
of the North-West Expeditionary Force went like clockwork, and the landings 
were made without a single casualty, in spite of Nazi air attacks The troops 


were accompanied by heavy artillery, tanks, motor-lorries and supplies, and the 
procession of motor transports went on for hours on end Day after day the 
landings went on. At Namsos, pinnaces, barges and pontoons were used, since 
the pier had been damaged by enemy air raids. These, however, appear to have 
stopped when British fighter ‘planes were established in the locality. In some 
cases frozen lakes were used as aerodromes. Many French soldiers, including 

Continued opposate 
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BRITAIN SENDS HELP TO NORWAY: TROOPSHIPS ESCORTED BY THE NAVY. 


British OFFiciAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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; : arriving in large num- 
bers. He confirmed 
that German attacks 
had greatly dimin- 
ished since Allied 
anti-aircraft defences 
and fighter ‘planes 
had come into action. 
Two German bomb- 
ers had already been 
brought down by 
fighters near Namsos. 
The same correspon- 
dent also interviewed 
the French com- 
mand at Namsos. 
The General in com- 
mand invited him to 
dinner. He apologised 
for the absence of 
wine, blaming the 
Germans, who had 
bombed their supplies 
at Namsos. He, too, 
spoke confidently of 
the situation, saying 
that his Alpine troops 
were quite at home 
in the prevailing con- 
ditions and able to 
operate on skis in the 
most difficult regions. 
All the men were 
wearing a thick khaki 

uniform. 
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HOW THE NAVY PRO- 
TECTED THE TRANS- 
PORT OF BRITISH 
TROOPS TO NORWAY : 
A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN DURING BOAT- 
DRILL IN A LINER, 
WITH ONE OF THE 
GUARDIAN 
DESTROYERS PASSING 
ALONGSIDE. 
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Continued.) 
Alpine chasseurs, 
were stated to have 
been seen at Namsos, 
and so were members 
of the Foreign Legion. 
Soon after landing 
they disappeared into 
the forest which 
covers this part of 
the country. They 
wore white _ steel 
helmets and white 
cloaks as camouflage 
for fighting in the 
snow. On April 28 
the War Office com- 
muniqué stated that 
further disembarka- 
tions had been suc- 
cessfully carried out 
in spite of enemy air 
action against An- 
dalsnes and our lines 
of communication. 
Major-General Car- 
ton de Wiart, British 
Commander in the 
Namsos area, gave 
an interview at his 
headquarters on 
April 28. He said 
the men were settling 
down in their new 
environment and 
reinforcements were 
[Continued above 
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WATER-LILIES-IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND TO-DAY. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


WENT a day or two ago to find out what damage 
the icy grip of winter had done in my pond, for 

it had been frozen solid to the very bottom. To my 
great grief I found that all my goldfish had gone. 
And they had been breeding there for years past. 
But to my surprise I found several newts, which also 
find here a congenial breeding-place. If I had found 
the goldfish and no newts, I should not have been 
surprised, for the carp-tribe are notoriously hard to kill. 

The plant-life, however, seems to have suffered 
little or no damage. At any rate, the white water- 
lilies are safe for the summer, and for this I was 
thankful, because, in the first place, they are a great 
joy to me, and, in the second, there are 
aspects of these flowers which I very 
much want to explore when _ their 
flowering time comes, as well as of their 
leaves. At present these leaves are under 
water, and just unfolding, having the 
form of long scoops, strongly contrasting 
with the great flat, oblong discs they 
will finally become. 

These leaves present some interesting 
peculiarities, by way of adjustments to 
their aquatic environment. In the first 
place, the ‘‘ stomata,’’ or breathing-pores, 
are to be sought for not on the under, 
as in land plants, but on the upper sur- 
face of the leaf, for they can only perform 
the functions of respiration in strong 
daylight or sunlight. And here they are 
thickly crowded together, nearly 300,000 
to the square inch, or 114 millions 
over the whole surface. I propose 
to keep a careful watch on the under-side 
at the time when the leaf-blade finally 
reaches the surface of the water and be- 
gins to spread out, assuming as it does 
so the function of a heat-producing sur- 
face, a violet hue finally replacing what 
is now, in the unfolding leaf, a dull 
brownish-green colour, while the upper 


I. WITH 


THE UNDER-SIDE: 


The ovary, when ripe, releases 


adjustment to the conditions imposed by this leaf- 
walking mode of locomotion, the toes are of great 
length, and their support for the feet is reinforced 
by the great length of the claw of the hind-toe. The 
under-side of this leaf, it is to be noted, is thickly 
beset by strong spines, which extend upwards on 
to the upturned rim, apparently affording protection 
against under-water leaf-eating animals. 

The flowers of the white water-lily present one 
structural feature of great interest, for their petals, 
as they are traced from without inwards, show a 
gradual series of transformation from petals into 
stamens—a series of changes, in short, illustrating 





GREAT LEAVES RADICALLY DIFFERING FROM THOSE OF LAND PLANTS 
IN HAVING THEIR BREATHING - PORES, OR “ STOMATA,’’ ON THE UPPER- 
THE WHITE WATER-LILY (NYMPHAEA ALBA), GROWING 
The yellow, pollen-bearing anthers are borne at the end of white stems, really transformed petals. 


s loosely enclosed within a special coat, or “‘arillus,” recalling 
the “mace” of the nutmeg, leaving a layer of thin air around them, so that they rise to the 


surface and are driven by the wind. 


INSTEAD OF 
IN A POOL, 


in the mud, are rich in tannic-acid, and are said to 
prove, when bruised and soaked in milk, to be a 
most effective bait for cockroaches. Some of its 
leaves, be it noted, are submerged, and these are 
thin, while the floating, heart-shaped surface-leaves 
are thick and leathery. The most conspicuous por- 
tion of the golden-yellow flower is formed by the 
sepals, and not, as in the white water-lily, by the 
petals. The sepals in other flowers—e.g. buttercup— 
are green and inconspicuous. The petals, about 
twenty in number, are coloured like the sepals, but 
are very much smaller, and on a first inspection of 
the flower might well pass unnoticed. They are 
further peculiar in having a honey-gland 
at the base. The anthers, encircled by 
the petals, are not only very numerous, 
but have their blunt tips curled over, 
so as to expose the curious flask-shaped 
ovary, which is surmounted by a star- 
shaped collection of stigmas. 

Mention must now be made of the 
flowers of the wonderful Victoria regia, 
which measure eighteen inches across. 
The outer petals are white, the inner 
crimson, but their glory is fleeting, for 
they remain expanded only for about 
twenty-four hours. But flowers quite 
as large are produced by some other 
water-lilies, among them the Australian 
Nymphea giganteum, whose blue flowers 
are borne on tall stems high above the 
water. Another blue-flowered water- 
lily producing blooms of great size is 
Nymphea stellatus, of the tropics of 
the Old World. Yet even these are ex- 
ceeded, in this matter of size, by the 
blossom of Raffalesia arnoldi, which 
measures a yard across—the largest 
flower in the world. This, however, is 
not a water-lily, but is confined to 
Sumatra, where it is found as a 
parasite on wild vines. 





. 


2 FOUND IN THE AMAZON, AND OTHER TROPICAL AMERICAN RIVERS: THE FAMOUS 3. THE BEAUTIFUL EGYPTIAN LOTUS-LILY (NYMPHAEA LOTUS), BEARING WHITE OR RED 


WATER-LILY VICTORIA REGIA, WHOSE IMMENSE FLOATING CIRCULAR LEAVES MAY 
MEASURE AS MUCH AS 10 FT. ACROSS. 


FLOWERS—A FAVOURITE MOTIF IN EGYPTIAN AND GREEK SCULPTURAL DECORATION AND 
REMARKABLY PRESENTED IN THE TOMB FRESCOES OF AHMOSE 1. (1580-1558 B.C.) 


The outer edge is turned up to form a “ palisade,” while the under-surface is covered with spines AND RAMSES II, (1300-1233 B.C.). 
Just behind the rim of leaf in the foreground, and to the right, a small unfolding leaf covered with 
spines can be seen. 


It is very closely related to the other lilies described in this article. The ancient Egyptians modelled 
wreaths and ornaments in imitation of its petals. (Photographs by Harold Bastin.) 

surface is more or less conspicuously red. The 

breathing-pores, or stomata, being on the upper surface 

of the leaf, would be unable to fulfil their functions 


the evolution of the stamens. They share this pecu- 


Very closely related to the lilies just described are 
liarity with one or two other flowers, belonging to 


the several species of ‘‘ lotus-lilies.’” The most famous 


if its surface were covered by water, as after a shower 
of rain. This, however, is prevented by a thin film 
of wax, so that the water forms into droplets and 
runs off towards the slightly sloping margin of the 
leaf, and thence is dispersed over its edge. This 
waxen sheath is well seen in the leaves of growing 
cabbages, where it imparts a ‘‘bloom”’ like that 
of a grape to the surface. 

Che leaves of that giant Tropical-American water- 


different groups of plants, but in none is this tran- 
sition quite so clearly shown. The flowers of the water- 
lily tribe are all of great beauty, and in some attain 
to an enormous size. In our Nymphaea alba (Fig. 1) 
they are pure white, with yellow stamens, and lie, 


“when opened, on the surface of the water. The 


ovary, when ripe, releases seeds which are loosely 
enclosed within a special coat, or “ arillus,’’ recalling 
the “mace” of the nutmeg, leaving a layer of air 
around them, so that they rise to the surface and 


of these is the beautiful Egyptian lotus (Nympha@a 
lotus), bearing white or red flowers. This is the 
plant which appears so frequently in the sculpture 
of Egyptian and Grecian temples. The most famous, 
perhaps, of these are the remarkable presentations of 
the lotus from the tombs of Ahmése I. and Ramses II., 
kings of Egypt in 1700 B.C. and 1100-1200 B.C 
respectively. Then we have the sacred-bean, or lotus, 
of the Hindus and Japanese (Nelumbium speciosum), 


which, by the way, was also a sacred plant with the 
ancient Egyptians. The leaves, recalling those of the 
nasturtium, are borne on long stalks, and the tender, 
rosy-pink flowers shading into orange, and also borne 
on tall stalks, justify its description as one of the most 
beautiful of tropical aquatic plants. The flowers, which 
are deliciously scented, are, like those of most water- 
lilies, at their best in the early morning. The seed-vessels 


lily, the famous Victoria regia, are peculiarly inter- 
esting. In the first place, they are of enormous size, 
measuring from O6ft. to t1oft. across They are 
circular, and not oblong as in other water-lies, and 
ditter still further in having the margin of the leaf 
turned up to form a palisade about 5 in. high 

plover-like birds—-find on these leaves tables well 


are driven by the wind. 

The flowers of our yellow water-lily differ structur- 
ally from those of its white relation in several inter- 
esting ways. In some districts it is known as the 
“ brandy-bottle,”” partly on account of its odour, 
unpleasant to some people, and partly because of the 
flask-shaped ovary which forms the centre of the 
spread ind use them for a feeding-ground By flower The thick, fleshy roots of this plant, embedded 


Jacanas 


are curious, and resemble the rose of a watering-can 
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AN OFFICER OF THE “BLUE DEVILS,’’ WHO WENT INTO ACTION AT NAMSOS: A CHASSEUR ALPIN CAPTAIN (RIGHT) ; 
WITH A FRENCH AUMONIER OR ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


The appearance of Chasseurs Alpins near Namsos brought one of the most famous There is no end to our hunting-ground.’’ The drawing reproduced here was 
units of the French Army into the news. On page 582 we show the Chasseurs made in France The Chasseur is a captain He wears the characteristic béret 
in their transports A French correspondent describes them gliding like white | and also a kind of soft grey jacket called a canadienne His trousers resemble 
ghosts through the solitudes of the Norwegian landscape in their camouflage those worn in English battle-dress, but they are blue He carries a revolver 
cloaks and hoods One of the officers remarked to the correspondent, so far in a_ holster The dress of the French aumonier is interesting It differs 
things are quiet, but when we move n there will be any amount of sport completely from that of padres in our wn Army 

DRawInGc Mape EXCLUSIVELY FOR Tne IitestrareEp Lonpon News BY Georces Leroux 
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HEN I wrote about Norway 
a week ago I remarked 
that the tactical situation was 
still undeveloped. This is no 
longer the case, but unfortunately 
the development has not been 
favourable. Narvik is as remote 
from the south and as little 
affected by events in progress 
there as though it lay beyond 
the North Sea. It may therefore be dealt with 
first, especially as the position there is relatively 
simple. Allied forces in considerable numbers have 
been landed in the neighbourhood of the port and 
have been closing in upon the German forces. It is 
to be expected that an effort will be made to capture 
or destroy this German detachment with as little 
delay as possible, because, should the enemy invade 
Sweden, he would certainly employ these troops in 
an attempt to seize the mines. Their elimination 
would also free large Allied forces, both naval and 
military, for service elsewhere. 

The case of Trondheim is more complicated and 
more interesting. The British effected unopposed 
landings at Namsos, 70 miles to the north-east, and 
at Andalsnes, 
100 miles to the 
south-west. The 
northern force 
moved down the 
railway towards 
Trondheim, _ fol- 
lowing the eastern 
side of the great 
Trondheim Fjord. 
The southern force 
pushed down the 
Oslo railway and 
secured the junc- 
tion at Dombas, 
whence a line 
runs northward in 
the direction of 
Trondheim. It 
sent detachments 
northward to 
threaten the place 
from the south, 
and according to 
the frequently un- 


reliable Swedish SHELLS ARE SEEN BURSTING ROUND 
reports, they 
reached Stéren, 


perhaps even Melhus. At the 
same time, on learning that the 
Norwegian troops which were 
then resisting the German advance 
from Oslo on the shores of Lake i 
Mjésa were hard pressed, the 
local British commander boldly zs 
despatched a detachment to ope 
Lillehammer to their aid. The 
commander at Namsos, realising Ta 
that even small bodies of the 
enemy might considerably delay 
his advance in that difficult 
country, took what was a justifi- 
able risk and pushed his advanced 
guard on down the road _ with- 
out waiting for his anti-aircraft 
guns. The German commander 
at Trondheim embarked a _ con- 
siderable force on the warships 
in the port, despatched them up 
the fjord, and landed them on 
the peninsula of Inderéy. From 
this point a_ strong attack, 
supported by the guns of the 
warships, was launched against 
the British advanced guard, 
which was also heavily bombarded 
from the air. Apparently a small 
proportion of our force, what we 
may call the vanguard, was cut off by the enemy, 
who got behind it. The German communiqué claimed 
80 prisoners, but we must have suffered appreciable 
loss in killed and wounded also. The enemy then 
occupied the little town of Stenkjer, and, for the 
time being at all events, blocked our advance on 
Trondheim, Simultaneously the base at Namsos was 
subjected to intense bombing, which did a_ great 
deal of damage and seriously delayed disembarkation. 
rhe affair attained world-wide notoriety when a 
highly sensational report of it was cabled to America 
As a fact, the fight at Stenkjer was one of those 
minor setbacks which often occur in warfare. I 
repeat that the risk was, so far as we know the facts, 
justifiable ; if it had not been taken the Germans 
might have established themselves much further 
forward The criticism in the American account 
to the effect that the troops were Territorials not 
completely trained for war was true in fact but 
incorrect in its implication of blame 
lacking, and the © first sent 


lime was 


troops were those 


THE WAR WITH NAZI 
THE FIGHTING IN NORWAY. 


DESTROYERS. 


THE STENKJER-NAMSOS ROAD A FEW MILES NORTH OF 


ATTACKED THE ALLIES. THE 
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most readily embarked. Seasoned troops, British and 
French, have followed them. The German operation 
was defensive in its object and designed to afford 
time for the relief of Trondheim from the south. The 
whole business was not of high importance, and the 
damage would possibly have already been repaired 
had it not been for the progress made by the main 
German forces in their drive from Oslo towards 


Trondheim. There, south of Trondheim, not north, 
will the issue of this operation be decided. 

The German advance from the south has followed 
the two great dales, the Osterdal and the Gudbrandsdal, 
which run through southern Norway in a general 
carrying the only two 
For a certain 


south-and-north direction, 
railways from Oslo towards the north. 





THESE TWO “ STILLS’? ARE TAKEN FROM A RARE, PERHAPS UNIQUE MOVING PICTURE RECORD OF A NAVAL ACTION. THIS WAS 
SHOT DURING THE SECOND NARVIK BATTLE FROM ONE OF THE SHIPS ENGAGED. 


BRITISH CASUALTIES WERE FEW. 





STENKJER, WHERE THE 


COUNTRY HERE IS OPEN AND 


time the Norwegians held up the invaders in the 
neighbourhood of Elverum and Hamar, only some 
70 miles north of Oslo, and it appeared that, taking 
into account the suitability of the country to defence 
and especially the probable effect of demolitions in 
slowing up an advance, the German progress would 
be achieved only step by step. In these circum- 
stances, though it was certain that Trondheim would 
be a hard nut to crack, there seemed every reason to 
suppose that cracked it would eventually be, and long 
before the German forces from Oslo could succour 
the garrison. But, in fact, the Germans advanced 
with extraordinary speed in the Gudbrandsdal and 
even faster in the Osterdal, covering as the crow 
flies respectively 80 and 120 miles—to which about 
another 30 must be added for the windings of the 
Osterdal—within the space of four or five days 
What was worse, they brought up medium artillery 
and armoured fighting vehicles, thus proving con- 
clusively that no serious demolitions had been 
effected in the two valleys rhe latest news as these 


GERMANY : 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE LEFT THE DEFENDERS’ 
THE BRITISH SHIPS, AND THAT ON THE RIGHT SHOWS A SHELL BURSTING NEAR ONE OF OUR 
(British Movietone.) 


GERMANS COUNTER- 
UNDULATING, VERY 
THE REGIONS WHERE FIGHTING HAS BEEN GOING ON FURTHER SOUTH, 
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words are written is that the 
enemy has been sharply checked 
in the Gudbrandsdal and, better 
still, that this occurred at a point 
further south than he previously 
appeared to have reached. On 
the other hand, his progress in 
the Osterdal seems to have con- 
tinued, and there is a suggestion 
that he is attempting to take the 
British and French forces in rear. 

It must be admitted frankly that the situation is 
unpleasant, being complicated by the fact that our 
efforts to check the flow of German reinforcements 
to Oslo now appear to have become less effective than 
they were in the early stages of the campaign. In 
these circumstances there will have to be a complete 
recasting of the plan of operations, and the Allied 
Governments will have to consider very seriously 
what is to be their next move, remembering the while 
that an invasion of Sweden may be imminent and that, 
for the time being at all events, the British and French 
will have to rely almost exclusively upon their own 
resources in Norway. Indeed, I may go further and 
say that, in addition to bearing the main weight of 
the campaign on 
land, they will not 
be able even in the 
future to obtain 
any great help 
from the gallant 
but disorganised 
Norwegians unless 
they are able to 
take upon their 
shoulders the task 
of re-equipping 
them. That we 
should abandon 
the campaign is, 
I consider, out of 
the question, but 
we must certainly 
envisage the pos- 
sibility that, per-, 
haps by the time 
these words are 
being read, the 
whole of southern 
Norway will be 
in German hands. 
What then ? Well, 
such a situation 
would constitute, in my view, a 
rebuff more damaging to prestige 
and more unfortunate in its effect 
upon the neutral States than from 
the strictly military point of view. 
Supposing the worst were to 
happen and the Germans were to 
establish themselves in the whole 
of Norway up to Trondheim, we 
should probably strive to main- 
tain our hold upon the country 
from Namsos northward, clearing 
up the situation at Narvik so as 
to be ready to move into northern 
Sweden in the event of a German 
invasion of that country. 

The situation which then 
presents itself has some resem- 
blance to the British campaign in 
the Iberian Peninsula which went 
so far towards breaking the power 
of Napoleon. Yet we must beware 
of drawing too close a parallel, be- 
cause in the days of the Peninsular 
War our command of the sea was 
not challenged by the aeroplane 
or the submarine, so that we had 
relatively little anxiety for our 
communications with Portugal. 
The fact remains that, however 
firm a hold Germany established upon Norway, or 
even upon Scandinavia, her communications would still 
be highly vulnerable, if only to intermittent attack, 
and she would be subjected to a continuous drain 
on her resources which might well be heavier than 
that which she imposed upon the Allies. It is no 
good blinking the fact that, so far, she has gained 
considerable advantages and that many of us, from 
the highest in the land down to humble people like 
myself, took an over-sanguine view of the prospects. 
One factor which I do not believe any of us fully 
realised a week or ten days ago is the helplessness, 
through no fault of the troops themselves, of the 
Norwegian forces, which have lost practically all such 
mobilisation equipment as they possessed—and it 
was scanty enough. We may just possibly be able 
to reorganise a remnant, but at best it will be no 
more than that. Let us, instead of trying to put a 
bright coat of paint on a grim local situation, face that 
situation in all its grimness, remembering always that 
we have victoriously survived many and many worse. 


DIFFERENT 
(Topical.) 
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DEFENCE BY DEMOLITION IN NORWAY: 
POTENTIALITIES NOT ALWAYS FULLY EXPLOITED. 
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* NORWEGIAN 
DEMOLITIONS 
OFTEN PROVED 
INSUFFICIENT TO 
STOP THE 
GERMANS. 
ON THE RIGHT 
IS A BRIDGE 
BLOWN UP, 
BUT WITH 
PIERS LEFT 
STANDING; AND 
(LEFT) A BRIDGE 
RECONSTRUCTED 
BY GERMAN 
ENGINEERS. 
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THIS FANTASTICALLY TORTUOUS MOTOR ROAD LEADING 
DOWN TO A FJORD IS SITUATED IN THE HARDANGER 
“VIDDA,” 1200 METRES AVERAGE ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 


_£ WITH THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN FELLS IN NORWAY. 
THE CONTORTIONS OF NORWEGIAN ROADS MAKE THEM RELATIVELY EASY TO BLOCK eee ee ee i aig 
BY SKILFUL DEMOLITIONS. THIS SHOWS 
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HAIRPIN BENDS AND A NARROW BRIDGE 
ON A ROAD NEAR ANDALSNES, 
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NORWEGIANS CARRYING SKIS CROSSING OVER THE WRECKAGE OF A BRIDGE BILOWN 


. 
A SUSPENSION BRIDGE CUT BY THE NORWEGIANS HERE AGAIN IT APPEARS 
UP BY THEIR) FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN FURTHER DEMOLITION WOULD 


4 
Fs 
OBVIOUSLY ? % THAT THE REMAINS OF THE BRIDGE COULD 
Fd 
Hf 





EASILY BE MADE PASSABLE FOR 














BE REQUIRED TO RENDER THIS BRIDGE ABSOLUTELY IMPASSABLE. } INFANTRY AND MOTOR-CYCLISTS 
i icaiitiaeiaisdiiiensaeiemeeamenaemaiate — a x =o oom pow etteeses — » ’ . 
The Military Correspondent of ‘‘ The Times,"’ writing on the c mpaign in Norway holding up motorised forces." On this page, for instance, in the photograph 
on April 29, suggested that in the Osterdal the German advance had been more reproduced at the top, on the left, Nazi troops are seen guarding the bridge at 
rapid than along the Gudbrands valley owing, in part, to insufficient demolition Nypefoss, near Oslo, after repair by a pioneer section, which uld not have been 
work ‘After a dogged resistance about Elverum, he pointed ut, ‘the so soon effected had the stone buttresses been dynamited, an important omission 
N rwegian resistance temporarily broke down That was perhaps scarcely a in demolition technique which is also evident in other illustrations where piers 
matter for surprise in view of the disparity of the opposing forces in equipment are left standing. On such a road as is depicted middle left, for instance, the 
and training, but it was apparent that this lack of training extended to tactics efficient destruction of bridges would, of necessity, prove mpletely rippling to 
{ demolition, which in untry of this nature represents the surest means of advancing forces, particularly if detachments remained to snipe the repairers 


Puotrocrarus sy A.I KEYSTONE Tne Times,” PLanet 
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DEVASTATED ELVERUM; AND THE N.W.E.F. ARRIVING IN NORWAY UNHARMED. 





TWO ASPECTS OF THE DEVASTATION WREAKED ON ELVERUM BY NAZI BOMBERS. THE PICTURES WERE TAKEN SIX HOURS BEFORE THE ENEMY ENTERED TO TAKE OVER 
THE SHAMBLES OF THE TOWN. THAT ON THE RIGHT SHOWS THE REMAINS OF THE CENTRAL HOTEL, WHERE, IT IS STATED, KING HAAKON AND THE ROYAL FAMILY TOOK 
SHELTER IN THE CELLARS, GETTING AWAY AFTER THE BOMBING HAD LASTED SOME HoOuRS. (British Paramount News Photographs.) 


aL (ue fates an 
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Lifer oS: 
THE LANDING-STAGE AT THE OLD TOWN OF MOLDE, NORTH OF ANDALSNES, WHERE BRITISH SYMBOLIC OF THE SUCCESSIVE RAIDS BY ENEMY ’PLANES WHICH FAILED 
TROOPS HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY DISEMBARKED, DESPITE HEAVY BOMBINGS. SUBSEQUENTLY TO STOP ALLIED TROOP LANDINGS: A BOMB FROM A HEINKEL FALLING 
OTHER LANDINGS AT NEIGHBOURING PORTS WERE REPORTED. (Topical.) HARMLESSLY NEAR A TRANSPORT. (G.P.U.) 





IN THESE OFFICIAL WAR OFFICE PHOTOGRAPHS, TAKEN ON BOARD A POLISH VESSEL USED AS A TROOPSHIP WHILE IN TRANSIT FOR NORWAY, 
IN PROGRESS (LEFT); AND (RIGHT) SUBALTERNS ARE SEEN LISTENING TO A LECTURE AND DEMONSTRATION OF TACTICS BY A FELLOW-OFFICER 
THE TYPE OF WARFARE THEY MAY BE CALLED UPON TO USE IN NORWAY. (British Official Photographs.) 


A PAY PARADE IS SHOWN 
ON “BOARD, AND STUDYING 


The pictures on this page of ruined Elverum appeared, it is reported, over the the nearness of the German air-bases, it is remarkable that the contingents 


ironic caption, ‘* Norway under German Protection Examples of German Cultural | arrived unscathed, not concealed like the German force in the holds of merchant 
Work" in the British newspaper in Swedish, ‘* News from Great Britain,’ dis- vessels disguised as non-combatants, but in large troopships. The earlier troops 
tributed free by the Press Department of the British Legation in Stockholm | to arrive, such as those pictured in the Polish liner, would presumably be lightly 
“At the request of a foreign Power,"’ the Swedish authorities confiscated the paper equipped men. They hastened to take up covering positions for the protection 
without trial. The British Minister in Stockholm has been asked to report fully of the landing-places and to gain speedy contact with the Norwegians, the moral 
on the matter. The other pictures illustrate in various ways the manner in whfeh | effect of which was immediate. The subsequent ships would bring heavier 


our troops have been landed in Norway without mishap. When one considess ' armaments, such as large anti-aircraft guns and munitions. 
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AN INTERESTING FRENCH ARTILLERY DEVELOPMENT : 
IT IS HERE SEEN BEING ENTRAINED. 


The French Army has long been famous for its artillery, and this photograph shows one of the latest 


a Instead of the gun being drawn by 
a separate tractor it is mounted on the tractor itself, with a consequent increase in the speed of coming 


Guns mounted on tractors 


improvements introduced to give greater mobility to heavy pieces. 


into action. As the photograph shows, it also simplifies entraining operations. 


have also been developed in America. (Planet.) 
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A HEAVY GUN MOUNTED ON A TRACTOR. 
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PICTURES: FRANCE’S NEW 35,000-TON BATTLESHIP. 





SURVIVORS OF “‘ HARDY,’” WHICH LED CAPT. WARBURTON-LEE’S ATTACK ON NARVIK, 


ARRIVE AT PLYMOUTH WITH AN APPROPRIATE INSCRIPTION ON THEIR TRAIN, 


The adventures of the men of the destroyer “ Hardy,” which ran aground after the fight of 

the Second Destroyer Flotilla in Narvik on April 10, were illustrated in our last issue. They 

received a tremendous welcome in London and were addressed by Mr. Churchill on the Horse 

Guards Parade on April 19. The men are here seen arriving at Plymouth in a carriage which 
announces their arrival in no uncertain terms, (4.P.) 





THE FIRST TO BE COMMISSIONED OF 
CARRYING EIGHT 


The first of the new class of French battleships, the 35,000-ton “ Richelieu,’’ has finished her trials 
and will shortly be ready for service. Her sister-ship, the ‘‘ Jean Bart,’’ was launched last month, 
and is now approaching completion, an amazing feat of construction in view of the fact that 
these battleships are by far the largest ever built in France. Their construction is proof that 
France, like the U.S.A., believes that the day of the capital ship is far from being over. It will 


FOUR NEW FRENCH CAPITAL SHIPS, THE LARGEST EVER BUILT IN FRENCH YARDS: 
15-IN. GUNS, AND FOUR AIRCRAFT, WITH TWO CATAPULTS, AND FITTED WITH A “HOWITZER FUNNEL.” 


| 


THE BATTLESHIP “ RICHELIEU" (35,000 TONS), 


(Drawn by Dr. Oscar Parkes, O.B.E.) 

be recalled that the U.S. Chief of Naval Operations recently pointed out to the U.S. Naval Affairs 
Committee that no development in submarine or air warfare of recent months had brought the 
supremacy of the capital ship into question Moreover, despite Hitler’s remark to Dr. Rauschnig 
that “battleships were only the playthings of idle plutocrats,” the German High Command do 
not consider the day of the capital ship over—as witness their building programme. 


4 





OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST AT WORK IN A BOMBER: MAKING SKETCHES FOR THE 
DRAWING OF THE RECONNAISSANCE FLIGHT REPRODUCED ON PAGES 594 AND 595 
Captain de Grineau, our special war artist in France, was “caught” by an official photographer while 
he was actually making the sketch of the reconnaissance machine's cockpit which is reproduced on 
pages 594 and 595 of this issue As can be seen from the photograph, the R.A.F. personnel were 
deeply interested in what was doing and themselves explained the complicated controls and sights 


to the artist British Official Photograph.) 


SAFE 





HOME IN SPITE OF SEVERE DAMAGE THE WING OF A LOCKHEED HUDSON OF 
THE R.A.F COASTAL COMMAND HIT DURING A FLIGHT OVER NORWAY. 
A Lockheed Hudson aircraft of the R.A.F. Coastal Command mads a remarkable return fight to its 
base recently after receiving direct hits from German A.-A. guns during a reconnaissance flight 
ver Norway, when both wings were pierced a petrol tank holed and fuselage, starboard engine 
and rudders spattered by shrapnel Although a large quantity of spirit was lost and a tyre 
punctured, the return journey was made safely. (British Official Photograph.) 
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THE NAZIS IN NORWAY: AIR TRANSPORT, SUCCESSFUL—AND OTHERWISE. 





See 











THERE HAVE BEEN NUMEROUS ENCOUNTERS IN THE FJORDS BETWEEN BRITISH AND 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM A GERMAN MACHINE 
FLYING ALONG THE COAST. (C.P.) = 


SE EE EEE SSS 








AEROPLANES. 





ICE OF LAKE NAZI 

















# NAZI TRANSPORT ’PLANES, ATTEMPTING TO LAND ON THE 
\&  JONSVANNET, NEAR TRONDHEIM, HAVE GONE THROUGH IN A NUMBER OF 
SOME, ON THE LEFT, STUCK FAST. (British Official Photograph.) BR 


PLACES, 











PERHAPS PART OF THE NAZI 
WAR TECHNIQUE WHICH “ KEPT 
250,000 OSLOANS 
BY MUSIC” FOR 


> 
4. 













ISSUED BY THE NAZI 
SHOWING A GERMAN LOOK- 
IN TRONDHEIM 





MORE THAN 
PHOTOGRAPH 
PROPAGANDA PURPOSES, 





MESMERISED j 

48 HOURS: A GERMAN MILITARY \_ FOR 

BAND EMPLANING FOR NORWAY. { OUT ON SENTRY ON A_ FORTIFICATION 
Wide World. i FJORD—WITH OTHER INVADERS BELOW, (Planet.) S 





IN SPITE OF 
(Planet.) 


INVADERS AND SANK THE 


GERMANS. 


BY THE 
‘* GNEISENAU.” 


OCCUPIED 





BATTERY 








GUN IN A 


OF THE 


COASTAL 
FORTS TOOK TOLL 


OF TRANS- 
COMMAND ; f \ NORWEGIAN 
5 TREACHERY, 


illustrations—all of which are Nazi propaganda photographs—a German military band, 
n the occupation, is seen entering a ‘plane which 
invasion was 


perhaps the identical one used 
The authoritative Allied rejoinder Hitler's new 








AT OSLO—A METHOD 
ON THE HIGH 
(Planet.) 





"PLANE 
FORCED 
TRANSPORTS. 





LEAVING A 
OF PETROL, 
BY LOSS OF 


. 

GERMAN TROOPS 

\ PORT, PRODIGAL 
; 


} 
Norway was 


to 
Secretary of State for 


* 

One of the most sinister aspects of the long-planned Nazi invasion of 

emphasised by a special correspondent of the “ Daily Telegraph,"" who described 

in two brilliant articles which made journalistic history the occupation of Oslo carried it to Oslo 

for forty-eight hours by fewer than 3000 enemy troops. ‘ Music and song were given recently in a broadcast talk by Sir Samuel Hoare, 

the chief weapons used to lull the public into the illusion that all was normal,” Air, who roundly declared ‘We will not leave him any monopoly of energy and 

he wrote on April 16. Thus we witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a skill and resolution Nor shall we pay the least attention to any threats 

nation’s capital being held securely by impromptu soldiers’ choruses, by one that he may make The invasion proved far more costly than the Nazis had 
band, and by two accordions."" In one of the above | reckoned, quantities of shipping and aeroplanes being lost 


twelve-piece military 
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NAZI WAR PICTURES: ANTI-AIRCRAFT WORK; MOUNTAIN WARFARE. 

















AN ILLUSTRATION FROM AN ENEMY PERIODICAL, THE DESCRIPTION SAYS: 
“ THE MEN, WHO HAVE LEARNT TO REGARD THIS ARM AS PART OF THEIR LIFE, PLACE 
THE GUN IN POSITION IN THE SHORTEST SPACE OF TIME.” 

















‘THE Feldwebel (SERGEANT-MAJOR) WITH MARCHING COMPASS.” THE ORIGINAL CAPTION 
STATES THAT HE HAS A LEATHER BAG CONTAINING HIS MAP, AND BLOCK ON WHICH HE 
WRITES HIS ORDERS AND REMARKS, AND A COMPASS. 














NAZI ANTI-AIRCRAFT SPOTTERS USING A PORTABLE HEIGHT-FINDER AND 
FIELD-GLASSES. AS WITH THE OTHER DRAWINGS ON THIS’ PAGE, CLOSE 
PARALLELS ARE SUGGESTED WITH OUR OWN PRACTICE. 





HE four in 
cisive and 
sombre drawings, 
redolent of the war 
spirit, by a Nazi 
artist, and the 
single photograph, 
reproduced here 
from two illustrated 
enemy periodicals, 
give added force to 
passages in Mr. Duff 
Cooper's recent 
forthright Saint 
George's Day 
speech, when he 
declared that “ the 
Germans had 
hardly ceased to 
protest their guilt 
lessness of the last 
war when they 
rendered them- 
selves guilty of 
another.” Never 
again, he said, 
should one people 
be allowed to build 
up great arma 
ments when they 
had given so many 
proofs that they 





were not to be 














trusted with their 








A PHOTOGRAPH REPRODUCED FROM ANOTHER ENEMY use. AN EXCELLENT ARM AGAINST MOVING OBJECTS, ESPECIALLY LOW-FLYING ENEMY AIRCRAFT” RUNS 
PUBLICATION, SHOWING MACHINE-GUNNEKS WEARING THE GERMAN DESCRIPTION OF THIS DRAWING OF A TWIN MACHINE-GUN NOTE THE SIGHT FOR DIRECT 
GAS-MASKS AND ENVELOPED IN “ SNOW" CLOAKS SHOOTING, SIMILAR TO THE BRITISH ALDIS SIGHT 
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“DAWN OVER DUSSELDORF—15,000 FT.” : 


A DRAWING MADE IN THE COCKPIT OF A 








““SHORT-NOSED ”’ “ BLENHEIM ’”’ BOMBER. 


THE OBSERVER (RIGHT) IS GETTING HIS SIGHTS ON TO THE TARGET FOR PHOTOGRAPHING, AND GIVING THE PILOT DIRECTIONS 
WITH HIS LEFT HAND. 


This drawing 
in the heart of Germany at 
the machine. On the 
map-board 


depicts the 


interior of a bomber 


approaching its objective 
On the left is the pilot's hand guiding 
right the observer, nearing his objective, has put his 
along his left and left his seat by the side of the 
pilot to go forward and kneel down to look through the underneath window. 
He is using the Bond Sight Bracket to sight his target, and is directing the 
pilot by signs with his left hand, while his right hand (unseen in the drawing) 
is ready to press the electric switch of the automatic camera concealed in 
the underpart of the machine. They are taking no notice of an enemy 
anti-aircraft battery firing violently below, but are relying on their machine- 
gunner in the rear cockpit to keep attack 


Sunrise 


down side 


a sharp look-out for a sudden 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR 


ARTIST 


IN 


by enemy fighters. Having taken careful observations and photographed their 
objective points, they then turn for their long and swift flight back to the British 
lines. H.M. the King has shown keen interest in this dangerous work of recon- 
naissance, which has been carried out with notable success, in spite of all 
its attendant hazards. We have printed many of these R.A.F. photographs, 
including numbers of Norway in recent issues. Recently Lord Gort flew 
to the Headquarters of this Reconnaissance Force, and personally congratulated 


the aviators. The personnel in the drawing (though little can be seen 
of the pilot!) were amongst those to be decorated for their daring work 
the pilot being Acting Flight- Lieutenant G. M. Wyatt, who was awarded 


the D.F.C., 


FRANCE, 


and the observer Sergt 


A. C. Thomas, 


GRINEAU. 


who received the D.F.M 


CAPTAIN BRYAN DE 
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PARIS’ MODIFIED BLACK-OUT—IN CONTRAST TO LONDON : 
WITH IMMEDIATE DARKENING ENSURED BY A MASTER SWITCH. 


— 
a 5 >) 

an RARE ages see 

eS Sees 


AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF THE ENLIGHTENED BLACK-OUT ADOPTED IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL. FROM THIS THE MAN WHO BLACKS OUT PARIS. ONE SWITCH PLUNGES 
VIEW, LOOKING DOWN THE AVENUE DE L’OPERA, IT CAN BE SEEN THAT A PEDESTRIAN WOULD NOT BE THE STREETS OF THE WHOLE CITY INTO DARKNESS: A 
TAKING RISKS BY CROSSING THE KOAD AS HE WOULD BE PERFECTLY VISIBLE. SYSTEM RECOMMENDED BUT REJECTED IN LONDON. 


CAFES, BRILLIANTLY LIT IN COMPARISON 

THE POLICEMAN, WHOSE HELMET APPEARS TO BEAR A_ THICK WITH LONDON, CAN BE IMMEDIATELY 

RIPE OF WHITE PAINT, STANDS OUT WITH ADDITIONAL CLE DARKENED ON AN _ AIR-RAID WARNING, 
NESS IN THE DARKNESS BY VIRTUE OF HIS WHITE CAPE. FROM THE CENTRAL SWITCH, 


4 ‘ 
& . & 
CINE RADIO- cite 


A CINEMA WHICH IS PERMITTED TO ANNOUNCE ITS WHEREABOUTS WITH COMPARATIVE BOLDNESS: *IT IS IT IS PERFECTLY POSSIBLE FOR THE GIRI 


AT THIS BUS STOP 
SHOWING “UN DE LA LeGion,” STARRING FERNANDEL, A COMEDIAN NOW IN THE ARMY. TO READ HER PAPER, ALTHOUGH IT 


1S 11.30 AT NIGHT 


The nostalgia aroused in the average English breast by the thought of Paris, the black-out is not severe, is stated to be far below those suffered in London 
particularly at times when she is inaccessible to most people, will doubtless be In the event of an emergency a complete black-out is obtained by means of a 
increased by these pictures of the illumination afforded in*her black-out. Although general control switch, which darkens the whole city when there 
in Central London an effort has been made, with some success, to relieve the warning It, has been suggested that this system should be adopted over here, 
Stygian darkness, our cities lag far behind Paris, as these photographs prove In | but so far the authorities have not seen their way to doing so We published 


consequence, the number of street accidents both there and in Berlin, where also two pages of photographs of the Paris black-out on March 2 (Photographs by Fox.) 


is an air-raid 
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PERSONALITIES pets EVENTS OF THE WEEK IN BRITAIN AND ABROAD. 


gece 
SEES SESS = 


z 


SE 


LIEUT.-COL. GUY GERMAN. LIEUT.-COMMDR. aT HR. CARL MILLES. MR. CHARLES WHEELER. JUDGE ARNE SUNDE. > SIR N. S. SANDEMAN, BT. 
Announced by the German L. DE VILLIERS, R.N. Famous Swedish sculptor. Elected R.A., April 26. : Recently arrived in London : Taken ill in the House- of 
radio to have been taken In command of the destroye Elected an Honorary Aca- A.R.A., 1934. A sculptor, : from the Scandinavian front. Commons and died April 23 ; 
prisoner in Norway. Aged ‘Hunter,” sunk in a demician at a General he was responsible for the After escaping from Oslo on : aged sixty-three. Conserva- 
thirty-seven. In civilian life at Narvik on April 10, poe Assembly of Academicians figure of Ariel on the Bank skis, took command of some : tive Member for the Middle- 
a chartered surveyor and missing, now presumed dead. and Associates of the Royal of England, and his bust of troops and freed Norwegian : ton and Prestwich Division 
land agent. Colonel German A South African, his first Academy of Arts. Achieved the Infant Christ was pur- : prisoners from an enemy : of Lancashire since 1923. 
was said to belong to the destroyer command was in world-wide reputation for : chased for the nation under : post he forced to surrender, : Director of Dawnay, Day 

Leicestershire Regiment. the “ Vidette. ” his works in Stockholm.  . the ronmatarned Bequest, 1924. taking many prisoners ’ and Co. 


/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 


a? 


wrrewrrrrre 
| eerrerreerre 


So Se eS — EE perme 


SIR GILBERT BARLING, BT. F : ) z a ; : MR. T. G. JOHN, F.R.AeS. } 
Died April 27; aged eighty-four. An ; ; 
eminent provincial surgeon, and former 
Pro-Chancellor, Birmingham University, 
and Dean of the Medical Faculty. Con- 
sulting surgeon to the Forces, 1914-18. 
Created a Baronet, 1919. Fellow of the P a designer and builder of warships. In 
Royal College of Surgeons, 1881, and . > the last war entered the aircraft industry. 
member of the Council, 1906-12. a wo , ¥ Member, Institute of Civil Engineers. 


Founder of the Alvis Company, the well- 
known motor-car and aircraft manufac- 
turers, which reached its twenty-first 
anniversary on April 25. One of the five 
National Scholars in 1901, subsequently 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_ eee 

LIEUT.-COMMDR. R. B. EDWARDS. : : CAPTAIN D. S. KING. 
Of H.M.S. “ Watchful.” Awarded D.S.O. 7” A MONARCH WHO STOOD BESIDE BRITAIN AND FRANCE ON A_ FIELD OF VICTORY: } Killed April 24. Aged thirty-three 
for courage and skill in securing and ; KING VICTOR EMMANUEL OF ITALY WITH HIS SON AND DAUGHTERS. In 1938 was a member of the aeroplane 


ee ii ase nana wry —— In this informal photograph of the Italian Royal Family, King Victor Emmanuel III. of Italy, ow ae each of Mr Canes’: 
a Rendering Safe a tue | caged : Emperor of Ethiopia, is seen with his son, H.R.H. the Crown Prince Humbert, and his four daughters, i: ; three ights to — h : ~ ip —y 
the East Coast he risks his life daily ; the Princesses Yolanda, Mafalda, Joanna, and Maria, on the occasion of a recent family gathering in Ne Be og ao Reno lingigend ax coe 
. Aad Utvteanein, , si ; Rome. He is said by many to be strongly opposed to any closer relationship with Nazi Germany ad la ne | soe ngag - 

€ eR eaveR. and effectively used his influence last Sep tember against Italian participation in the war. stopped Perth-Scandinavia service. 


ea et palpate 
— = 


LL ee 


MME. TETRAZZINI. : PAYMASTER-LIEUT. G. H. STANNING. : IRAL GEOFFREY LAYTOR 
Died at Milan, April 28 ; aged sixty-eight. World- The only officer not killed or unconscio ) Appointed Commander-in-Ct at ChinaS 
f us opera singer. First appeared in England H.M.S. “ Hardy’s”” bridge in the first Narv in ession to Admiral Sir Percy 
Covent Gard jen in 1907 as Violetta, in Verdi's engagement. Althoug CA , 
ter appeared regularly useless, he took j 
London season was through a shell-hole, steered the ship, t 
1 of the Royal her to save life. By the time she er 
Hardy" was practically stoppe 
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N recent weeks, 
as readers of 
this page may remember, we were considering which of the 
arts provide the best material for reminiscence or biography, 
and several examples were reviewed. Let us now turn, for 
a change, to one of the sciences. I may be prejudiced, as 
numbering several doctors among my immediate forbears, 
but I venture to suggest that the medical profession sur- 
passes all others, in human and popular interest, when its 
members take pen in hand to record their experiences. 
The general practitioner meets all sorts and conditions of 
men, and on peculiarly intimate terms, for he is constantly 
concerned with the bed-rock facts of life. Human nature 
is to him an open book. In writing his memories, of course, 
he has to be careful about mentioning names, but a lifelong 
habit of discretion prevents him from telling what must 
not be told. Within these limits his fund of anecdote is 
usually inexhaustible. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


German officers, with sentries at the doors. One almost 
contracted the habit of clicking heels and exclaiming ‘ Heil 
Hitler!’ We spent most of the morning in the museum. 
The collection of instruments for the torturing of prisoners 
was very extensive and horrifying, and there was a wonderful 
collection of armour and arms.” Perhaps these ancient 
museum pieces—eloquent witness to the persistence of 
a racial tendency to militarism—will now be melted down 
to make more modern appliances. 


It is a far cry from Welbeck Street to Shanghai, but 
the humanity and humour radiated by disciples of A®scula- 
pius glow likewise through another delightful book of 
medical autobiography—** My Days oF STRENGTH.” A 
Woman Doctor’s Forty Years in China. By Anne Walter 


then turned 
to other sec- 
tions of the community. She had met and liked the 
British, French, Germans, Italians, Russians, and Scandi- 
navians, to mention but a few of the many nationalities in 
Shanghai, and she didn’t see why they shouldn’t like each 
other. ... Before many months passed she had mixed 
the various foreigners of Shanghai so thoroughly that we 
couldn’t be unmixed, for, much to our surprise, we had 
blended. In the meantime the foreigners and the Chinese 
remained aloof from each other. ... Dr. Fearn’s formula 
for friendship worked here just as it had in-the narrower 
fields... . It is a pleasure and an honour to introduce 
Dr. Fearn. It would be presumptuous to introduce her in 
the Far East, for she is the best-known and best-loved 
woman between Suez and the China Coast. Everyone who 
knows her loves her, as, I am sure, will the reader who 
meets her in the pages of this book.” 





All the qualities of a lively raconteur 
appear in the first item on my “ case- 
book ” for this week—namely, ‘* Lonpon 
Doctor.” By Edward P. Furber, C.B.E. 
With 8 Portraits (Bles; 10s. 6d.). 
* Furbie,” as his friends call him, is evi- 
dently a man of abundant humour and 
geniality, with a cheering bedside manner, 
which—added to professional skill—won 
him success both as a rural G.P., at Oxted, 
and later in the West End, where he 
practised for thirty years in Welbeck 
Street. After his migration to London 
he became known to a wide circle, especi- 
ally in the theatrical world, to which he 
was introduced through his friendship 
with Alan Parsons, who married Viola 
Tree. His patients and acquaintances in- 
cluded many famous people, both of the 
stage and society, of whom he gives in- 
teresting glimpses. Among them were Ellen 
Terry, Sir Herbert Tree and his family, 
Lord Northcliffe, Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall, the ill-fated 
Mrs. Atherton, Gladys Cooper, and 
Tallulah Bankhead. 


A 


Besides the ‘“ daylight raid” during 
Tree’s funeral, Dr. Furber recalls various 
other London air raids, as well as hospital 
experiences, during the last war. He men- 
tions that in 1912 Prince Lichnowsky 
(the German Ambassador) and his wife 
had become his patients. ‘* They were 
both very charming people,” he writes. 
be . If [they] had had their way I do 
not believe that the Great War would 
have taken place.’’ He gives a chapter 
to his own war work, for which he after- 
wards received the C.B.E. Describing 
the subsequent Investiture at Bucking- 
ham Palace, he writes: ‘ There were 
several other doctors present and we were 
grouped together. When we arrived in 
the Throne Room the band struck up 
the Robbers’ March in * Chu Chin Chow,’ 
whether intentionally humorously or just 
by chance we shall never know, but it 
made us all smile.” 


° . . 

One notable chapter records changes 
in medicine since Dr. Furber entered the 
profession, at Bart’s, in 1881. Two others 
describe tours on the Continent by British 
medical parties, one of which, in 1927, 
visited spas in Czechoslovakia. Among 
the members, I notice, was an old friend 





To 


interest. 


the Censors for publication. 
addressed 


N.B—Readers are 


Our Readers at Home 


and Abroad. 





the present time much of our space has to be devoted to the 
progress of the War in its various spheres, and although 
special arrangements of our own have been made to cover the 
War in all its phases, there may be occasions when some of our 
readers living abroad or at home may, by chance, witness scenes of 
exceptional interest of which perhaps they may be able to take 
photographs, or to make sketches. 


The submission of such material will be welcomed by the Editor 
of The Illustrated London News, with a view to publication. 
graphs should be accompanied by full explanatory titles, and sketches 
(especially in the case of very rough sketches) should be annotated 
with full written details in order to explain clearly all points of 
All material which we may be able to publish will be paid 
for at our best rates. 


All drawings or photographs of scenes dealing with the present 
War will be submitted by us for Censorship before publication, and 
we undertake not to publish illustrations or text submitted by any 
of our readers unless such material has been approved officially by 
Photographs or sketches should be 
Illustrated London 
32-34, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4., England. 


to the Editor of The 


reminded, however, 


Photo- 


that there are certain 
regulations regarding the taking of photographs in wartime with 
which they should make themselves familiar, as these regulations 
must be complied with. 


The author’s own narrative gives a 
wonderful picture of China as she knew 
it. Among other things she recalls her 
long friendship with Madam Chiang Kai- 
Shek and the Soong family to which she 
belongs ; paying high tribute to her work 
for China. In a reference to Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s marriage we read: “It was 
not long before this Buddhist war lord 
was as good a Methodist as his American- 
educated wife.’? Alluding to her own 
activities in the social world at Shanghai, 
Dr. Fearn writes : “* One party I gave was 
as completely official as it was inter- 
national. Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., 
was on her way to Manila to visit her son, 
T.R., Jr., who was then Governor-General 
of the Philippines. . .. Everyone came 
to honour the widow of T.R. Not one 
country missed sending a representative. 
Italy was represented by Mussolini's 
daughter, Edda, and her husband, Count 
Ciano ; China by Sun Fo, the son of Sun 
Yat-sen, by Lord Li Ching Mai, the son 
of the great Li-Hung-Chang, . . . and so 
on down the list. It was the high spot 
of my career as a Shanghai hostess.”” An 
excellent group photograph taken on this 
occasion forms one of the illustrations. 


We return to London’s famous medical 
quarter in a reminiscent volume by a 
Harley Street surgeon—‘* A RING AT THE 
Door.” Personal Experiences. By George 
Sava, author of “‘ The Healing Knife” 
and “A Surgeon’s Destiny” (Faber ; 
8s. 6d.). Failing to find ‘‘ George Sava ”’ 
in the London Telephone Directory, I 
began to think that “Sava” might be 
a pseudonym symbolic of a medical man’s 
work in saving people from pain. Be that 
as it may, such appears to be the spirit 
of this interesting book, for in a passage 
that carries its title the author writes: 
* There is a ring at the door and someone 
comes in. You don’t know the man. He 
is just another patient for you to cure. 
You may know what’s wrong with him 
immediately from the doctor’s report, or 
you may have to make a long and com- 
plicated examination. You hope against 
hope that it isn’t hopeless ; that there is 
some way out. ... And so year by year 
there are rings at the door. For some it 
means healing, for others a long illness, 
and for a few death. That is the experi- 
ence of every doctor and surgeon. This 


News, 








of my own, the late Mr. Frank Rose, whom 
I visited at Bart's in his student days. 
Later, during the Great War, | came to know the hospital 
well and did some orderly work in the wards, as a member 
of a volunteer ambulance, which attended several nights 
a week prepared to remove stretcher cases during air raids. 
Fortunately, however, Bart’s escaped bombs. I also met 
Dr. (now Sir) Girling Ball, then house surgeon, who con 
tributes an enthusiastic preface to Dr. Furber’s book. 
Some of us were privileged to watch Dr. Ball operate, and 
one man fainted at the sight of blood. I was reminded 
of this incident by a passage where Dr, Furber says: “I 
remember my first visit to the operating theatre... . I 
witnessed [an] amputation and four other operations with 
out feeling queer. . . . One student of my year . . . could 
never stand the operating theatre, and was generally 
restored to life in the Abernethy Ward by an ether draught.” 


In 1929 Dr. Furber joined a medical party visiting the 
Rhineland, and in 1937 he was again in Germany, on a 
private holiday, By that time, of course, Nazidom was 
rampant Recalling his impressions, he writes: ‘ The 
whole town {[Lindau, on Lake Constance] was a mass of 
flags .. The railway station discharged hundreds of 
holidav-makers every morning But what struck us 
was that happiness was not a marked feature amongst 
them, and that everything was organised by the word of 
command We paid a visit to Nuremberg and stayed 
there one night rhe whole city was filled with soldiery, 
and we had ample opportunity of watching regiments 
march past with the goose-step, Our hotel was full of 


Fearn, M.D. Foreword by Carl Crow. With 16 TIllus- 
trations (Robert Hale ; 12s. 6d.). The title is appropriately 
taken from an eighth-century Chinese poet, Tu Fu, who 
wrote this line—‘ I think of things past ; my days of youth 
and strength.’” The author, whose maiden name was Anne 
Walter, is an American, born at Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
and as a little girl she had a tragic experience of a yellow 
fever epidemic which carried off her father and three elder 
brothers. Perhaps that memory influenced her choice of 
career. She qualified in 1893 and went out to China to 
start the Women’s Hospital in Soochow, intending to remain 
only a year or two, but she stayed there ten years, and 
meantime married the head of the Men’s Hospital, Dr. J. B. 
Fearn. From Soochow she migrated to Shanghai, where 
she practised for another thirty years. At both places she 
strove with indomitable energy (which earned her, at 
Soochow, the nickname of “ the Small Typhoon "’) in the 
struggle against disease, ignorance, and insanitary con- 
ditions, establishing various hospitals and schools. Maternity 
cases abounded in that prolific land, and during her forty 
years’ practice in China she attended the birth of 6017 babies ! 


Equally beneficent was her influence in Shanghai as a 
social leader, towards international goodwill. She lived 
through the Chinese Revolution of 1911, the rebellion of 
1913, the post-war influx of White Russians, and the con 
stant encroachments of the Japanese. Recalling her success 
in reconciling antipathies, Mr. Carl Crow writes : “ Having 
made the Americans acquainted with each other, Dr. Fearn 


book is dedicated to the saved—and to 

the others who were not saved and to the 
men and women who in hospitals, operating-rooms and sur- 
geries strive to conquer for Life, the means of Life.’”’ The 
author’s recollections include an amazing series of operations 
(in Berlin) which transformed a man into a woman, and 
another Berlin case in which he operated on a murderer 
under sentence of death, who naturally was not eager to be 
saved for a more drastic amputation. 


In this era of speed, books of to-day soon become books 
of yesterday, too old to be reviewed, and such is the fecun- 
dity of the publishing press that many new and laudable 
works are pushed out by still newer arrivals before they get 
achance. I had collected quite a library of medical remin- 
iscences and kindred books, in the pious hope of working 
them off together. Those held over are—‘* THE SURGEON 
Gores To Sea.” By Dr. I. G. Briggs (Longmans ; ros. 6d.) ; 
“Tue Horse-anp-BuGGy Doctor.” (N.B.—The hyphens 
are mine!) By Arthur E. Hertzler. With Introduction by 
Francis Brett Young (The Bodley Head ; 12s. 6d.)—a book 
which emanates from Kansas ; ** Doctors IN SHIRTSLEEVES.” 
Musings on Hobbies, Meals, Patients, Sport and Philosophy. 
Edited by Sir Henry Bashford, author of ‘ At the Corner 
of Harley Street” (Kegan Paul; tos. 6d.) ; “1 SwEAR BY 
Apotio.” A Life of Medical Adventure. By William E 
Aughinbaugh (Gollancz; 1os. 6d.); ‘AFRICAN Docror.” 
By Dr. T. Gerald Garry (lohn Gifford: 8s. 6d.); and 
“ Burtpers oF Heattu.” By David Dietz, author of 
‘The Story of Seience" (Allen and Unwin: 12s. 6d.) 
And now, at long last, my patients are exhausted ! 
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AN R.A. PICTURE OF COMPELLING INTEREST: CARTON DE WIART-—OF NAMSOS. 
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“MAJOR-GENERAL CARTON DE WIART, V.C."': THE 


PORTRAIT OF THE FAMOUS BRITISH SOLDIER WHO TOOK COMMAND 
BY CATHLEEN MANN (THE MARCHIONESS OF QUEENSBERRY) 


AT NAMSOS ; EXHIBITED AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 
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Major-General Carton de Wiart's force began operating against the Ge ns at eight 
Trondheim last month. The General is one of the most 
among British Army leaders. He was born 


times and winning the V.C. He was head of a British 
striking personalities Poland when the 
in Brussels, comin a Belgian famil fill, 
but he was educated in England, and has since served 


litary mis 1 in 
yerman invasion began—a position he was peculiarly well qualified 
as he had made his m n Poland He 
in Sout Africa (w ’ Joubtl 
Was twice wour East Africa, 1914-15 (where he was 

won the 


succeeded ir scaping from 

garnering sable first-hand 
severely wounded ar meth \ H bravery is mous The story 
ther theatres in the last a street 
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DECADE-LONG DRAMA-CYCLES OF PAPUA. 











“DRAMA OF OROKOLO”’: 


F you look at a map of New Guinea, you will see in 
the south-east corner the Gulf of Papua, in the deep 
centre of which is a place called Orokolo. There are other 
places in the neighbourhood with names of less local flavour : 
“ Ethel River” and “‘ Strachey,” for instance, are amongst 
those which we have bestowed upon this remote and exotic 
island ; but that is by the way. Orokolo is the chief village 
of the Elema coast, which stretches from Cape Possession 
to the mouth of the Purari. Its inhabitants constitute a 
clear ethnic group. It is to them, and to a unique series 
of ceremonies of theirs, that Mr. F. E. Williams (who has 
already written several important books on their neighbours) 
devotes his impressive new volume—which, sadly enough, 
appears just after the deaths of Sir Hubert Murray, the 
great Papuan administrator, and Dr. A. C. Haddon, one 
of the pioneers in the study of New Guinea culture. 
Two generations ago it was believed that New Guinea 
was entirely populated by debased, fuzzy-haired cannibals. 


A SETTING FOR THE 
FOR MANY YEARS, AT OROKOLO, PAPUA: 
HOUSE, 


During the Hevehe, a grand cycle of native ceremonies which, like the acts 
of an immense drama, may cover ten or fifteen years, “there is feasting 
and crowding together of people; the jollity of rehearsals and initiations ; 
brilliant spectacles and aes enjoyed by the onlookers and still more 


y the actors.’ 








\ “ BRIDE-PRICE 


Gradually a great variety in its inhabitants has been dis- 
closed—and the interior holds further surprises. The 
group of which Mr, Williams writes are not only not canni- 
bals, but, on the whole, an easy-going and intelligent race, 
little addicted to bloodshed, and bearing up under only 
the mildest forms of sorcery. They are graceful in build ; 
their women are free and lively; they subsist, without 
excessive labour, on pork, coconuts and sago, supplemented 
by roots, fruits and fish, But their chief claim to distine 
tion is that, from time beyond memory, the centre of their 
lives has been a cycle of ceremonies so elaborate that 
it would be hard to find a parallel for them anywhere. 
It would be quite impossible to summarise the ritual 

** Drama of Orokolo.” 
Elema, By | I Williams, BSc, 


lerntory of Papua 


The Social and Ceremonial Life of the 
Goverument Anthropologist, 


Illustrated (Oxtord University Press; 308.) 





GREAT Hevehe CEREMONIES, WHICH 





(Eva) AND SOME OF THE DONORS. THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FATHER, BUT GIFTS ARE ADDED BY THE BRIDE'S MOTHER, 
HER UNCLES, BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 


Eva 18 MAINLY THE 


Lo See 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


of the Hevehe in less than four pages of this paper, 
so I shall not attempt it. Each village contains a series 
of *‘ clubs,” as it were, and each group has a tremendously 
high building, or eravo, which is a mixture of men’s social 
club and masonic lodge. Associated with the starting, 
completion and demolition of each of these vast and perish- 
able structures, there are a series of traditional rites, so 
long that (even without /abu interruptions caused by 
members’ deaths) they take years to complete. 
Half-forgotten myths are behind them; something of 
animistic religion ; something of ancestor worship; there 
are propitiatory rites. But prim- 
arily, to those who engage in them, C 
they appear to be dramatic and 
light-hearted, and performed simply 
because they always have been, ome 
incite to generous food production, 
and are exciting fun. They begin 
simply with the cleaving 
of a coconut. Then, as 


is built, masks, more and 
more elaborate, are made, 
and there follow, in strict 
order, at intervals, against 
a background of leaves and feathers, shell trumpets 
and drums, initiations (not barbarous), assemblies, 
dances, folk-songs, mock battles, feasts, visits of 
crowds from neighbouring villages, the women 
(though not allowed in the eravo, and convention- 
ally pretending to think that the masks are living 
things) taking a full and joyful share in the 
pageantry. Every stage, with conjectural inter- 
pretation, is elaborately described here, and with 
a wealth of illustrations, some of them showing 
wildly beautiful ballet-scenes. When the grand 
climax has been reached, the eravo is allowed to 
fall into disrepair. When its members are energetic 
enough to build another house, and start another 
grand and prolonged dramatic spectacle, they 
begin again. 

I commend readers to the book itself for an 
account of a most fascinating and _ beautiful 
survival. But what of the future? Papua, 
happily, came late “‘ upon the map.”’ Even the 
mere exploration of New Guinea is far from 
complete yet, and the administration of the island, 
except for a few spots, did not become effective 
until the age had passed during which white 
civilisation ignorantly steam-rollered over the 
whole fabric of native law and custom, with 
frequent disastrous results. What might have 
happened even at Orokolo is made clear by 
extracts which Mr. Williams gives from the late 
C. A. W. Monckton’s racy book “ Some Experi- 


LAST ences of a New Guinea Magistrate.” Anybody 
AN Eravo, OR MEN’S 


who ever met Monckton knows that he was a 
brave man and just, according to his lights ; 
but the sort of person who, if he came across it 
in a primitive land, would regard the Russian 
Ballet itself as ‘* devil-dancing.’”” He went to 


the Gulf for a brief visit, and says that he “ heard 


of the existence of 
a secret society 
called the Kawa 
Kuku, the members 
of which assembled 
fully disguised in 
strange masks and 
cloaks, and went 
through secret cere 
monies and ritual ; 
branches and agents 


A PAPUAN BRIDE RETURNING FROM HER 


FATHER'S HOUSE COMPLETELY COVERED 
of it also existed WITH ORNAMENTS GIVEN IN EXCHANGE 
in every coastal ror THE Eva, oR DOWRY. 


village.” The mem- Amid an escort of girls and women who 
bers of this “ secret carry the various items of her Aarukw 
(trousseau), she goes off to take up life as 
a fully recognised spouse, paid for and 
fitted out, in her husband's village. 


society,"’ he states, 
were, in his opinion, 
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stage by stage the house A BRIDE’S “ DOWRY” 
MADE 





By F. E. WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 


‘a set of bloodthirsty, terrorising and blackmailing 
scoundrels badly - needing stamping out; and the 
organisation existed merely for the purpose of carrying 
out unnameable rites and beastliness, this being borne 
out by the history of all native races among which 
secret societies were established” — human _ sacrifice 
being, of course, numbered amongst these inevitable 
rites. As Mr. Williams observes, “It is at least 
necessary to know something of native institutions before 
they are condemned, and so the mask-ceremonies of the 
Gulf have so far escaped ; nor, if the present investigations 
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THE Eva, OR BRIDE-PRICE, 






\ng 
ON A FIFTEEN-FOOT POLE: 


UP OF A VARIETY OF ELABORATE ORNAMENTS. 


The price consists of conus-shell armlets, crescent pearl shells, frontlets of overlapping white 
shell discs, dogs’ teeth sewn neatly in a line, boars’ tusks, and strings of small white shells. 


have any value, does it seem likely that the Government 
will take any future action to discourage them.” 

The Government does not interfere; the few traders 
go their own way; the missionaries, though ruling that 





A Harchare-A kore, OR CANDIDATE FOR INITIATION 

IN THE Hevehe CEREMONIES, DANCING IN HIS 

FANTASTICALLY HIGH MASK—THE BIGGEST MASKS ATTAIN 
23 FT. HIGH. 

The dancing takes place “to a perfect orchestra of declamation— 

mostly abusive—on the part of his aukahura (maternal kin) and any 

others who care to join in.” Four pages of photographs and coloured 

drawings illustrating Hevehe ceremonies appeared in our issue of 
June 12, 1937. 

Illustrations by Courtesy of the Publishers, the Oxford University Press. 


none of their youths should wear a mask, have not “ taken 
direct and active measures against it.” But it seems 
doubtful if Hevehe will survive, and “in only one eravo 
is there any prospect of bringing the current cycle to a reason- 
ably early conclusion."” Young men go off to work on 
indenture ; order and peace have led to a dispersal of 
population ; the young Orokolan has taken to travel; 
native converts show a “ semi-educated fanaticism ”’ against 
the old ceremonies, and “ there is a very widespread im- 
pression that they are disapproved by God.”’ Mr. Williams 
is so strongly of opinion that Hevehe is worth preserving as 
art and sport and social cement, that he says that : ‘‘ Instead 
of the old understanding that no Station youth should go 
into the village to be initiated, | would go the limit, and 
suggest the very reverse—a new rule that every youth on 
the Station must be initiated.” But it may be too late. 
Something may have happened to the native mind. Scepti- 
cism has bred fatigue where acceptance bred joy and 
enthusiasm. The really decisive factor now is °* simply 
that Hevehe means too much trouble.” here is,” remarks 
Mr. Williams, ** no doubt some excuse for this attitude : the 
native’s time is not quite so much his own as it used to be. 
But it is, nevertheless, a dismal reflection that the modern 
native is unwilling to revive Hevehe because it is too big 
for him."’" <A _ kind of disorganised erieket seems to be 
spreading like wildfire along the beaches, but I can't quite 
think that that will be a perfect substitute 


Anyhow, they 
could have the cricket as well 


Continued on page 608 
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R.A. PAINTINGS OF TWO GREAT ACTIONS AGAINST THE NAZIS. 


Continued. 

This was the air 
battle following 
which the Germans 
improved upon the 
occasion by an ab- 
surd claim to have 
shot down thirty-six 
of our bombers, when 
such a number were 
not even engaged. 
It was also another 
example of the extra- 
ordinarily strong 
defence of the British 
bombers, which has 
again and again been 
demonstrated. In 
the other picture 
* Ajax’ is seen in 
the foreground and 
in the distance shells 
are bursting round 
the ‘Graf Spee.’ 
Recently a large part 
of the wreck has dis- 
appeared, owing to 
heavy seas in the 
worst storm for 

seventeen years. 
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“AIR BATTLE, 
DECEMBER 18, 1939"; 
BY NORMAN WILKIN- 
SON. PAINTED FROM 
A DESCRIPTION BY 
WING - COMMANDER 
RICHARD KELLETT, 
WHO WAS IN COM- 
MAND OF THE FORM- 
ATION. 
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HE two pictures 

on this page, 
which are hung in 
this year’s Exhibition 
at Burlington House, 
are by an artist whose 
work is familiar to 
our readers, who is 
now Air Commodore 
Norman Wilkinson, 
Inspector of Camou- 
flage to the Royal 
Air Force. In the 
last war he was the 
originator of dazzle 
painting for the pro- 
tection of merchant 
vessels against sub- 
marine attack. The 
air battle was that 
over the Heligoland 
Bight, in which 
twelve Messerschmitt 
fighters, representing 
fifty per cent. of the 
enemy fighters en- 
gaged,were shot down 
by our bombers. 
[Continued above 


“THE RIVER PLATE 
ACTION, DECEMBER 1 3, 
1939"'; BY NORMAN 
WILKINSON. PAINTED 
FROM A DESCRIPTION 
BY CAPTAIN H. L. 
WOODHOUSE, RN., 
WHO COMMANDED 
H.M.S. “ AJAX.” 
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RECORDS OF WARTIME BRITAIN IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
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“THE MARCH OF CIVILISATION’; BY C. R. W. NEVINSON, A.R.A 
, A.R.A. 
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“SUBURBIA, 1939"; BY C. R. W. NEVINSON, A.R.A. 
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“ADORATION FOR HEROES’'; BY HENRY -M. CARR. 
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“THERE ’LL ALWAYS BE AN ENGLAND’; BY CHARLES SPENCELAYH. 
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“THE STATE APARTMENTS, CHATSWORTH"; BY EDWARD I. HALLIDAY 


“*EXETER’ HOME"; BY CHARLES CUNDALL, A.R.A. 
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The Royal Academy Exhibition is full of topical subjects this year, and on this 
page we reproduce six pictures covering different spheres of the nation’s war activities 


Mr. Spencelayh’s ‘‘ There'll Always Be an England” is a clever sequel to his now 


famous picture ‘Why War?”, which showed a veteran meditating on the events 


of the Munich crisis. Mr. Cundall's painting commemorates the triumphant return of 


the “‘ Exeter,” which played a leading part in the defeat of the ‘ Admiral Graf Spee 
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ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE AND A.R.P. IN ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 
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“POST 23: KENSINGTON’’; BY H. RAEBURN DOBSON. 
“THE AIRMAN”; BY ETHEL GABAIN. 


“ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD EVANS"; BY MARIO GRIXONI. ADMIRAL EVANS “ MAJOR-GENERAL J. H. BEITH, C.B.E., M.C."; BY T. C. DUGDALE, ARA 
WAS RECENTLY APPOINTED ADDITIONAL NAVAL ATTACHE IN SCANDINAVIA BETTER KNOWN AS “IAN HAY,’ GENERAL BEITH IS DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
HIS WIFE IS A NORWEGIAN, AND HE SPEAKS NORWEGIAN FLUENTLY RELATIONS AT THE WAR OFFICE 
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ALTER GREAVES first became 
generally known to the public in 

the year of his death (1931), when a 
picture by him, ‘“‘ The Green Dress,’’ and 
a painting of old Battersea Bridge were 
bought by the Chantrey Trustees for 
the Tate Gallery. A delightful balcony 
scene looking over the Thames has 
been lent to the current exhibition in the 
National Gallery, and hangs in the same 
room as the portrait by his master, 
Whistler. A happy chance has brought 
a whole series of Greaves’ drawings to 
an exhibition at the galleries of Messrs. 
Spink and Son, Ltd., in King Street 
(10 per cent. of all purchases for the 
‘Finnish Troops’ and Evacuees’ Com- 
forts Fund ’’), where two sorts of people 
will derive equal pleasure from them— 
those who appreciate this straight- 
forward, unpretentious follower of a 
man of genius as artist, and those—and 


they must be very many indeed—who A PEN-AND-INK AND WASH DRAWING BY WALTER GREAVES, 


like to look back upon the Chelsea of © WHO USED 
Victorian days and see how it compares 
with the Chelsea of the present. 





ONE OF A’ SERIES OF DRAWINGS BY JAMES WARD 
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TO ROW WHISTLER ABOUT AND TIDY HIS STUDIO: 
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THE WORLD OF ART IN WARTIME. 
OLD CHELSEA AND OLD ENGLAND. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


developed on more original lines. As it is, he is a 
delightful, and by no means unsubtle observer of the 
contemporary scene, as this series of drawings show. 
They have this additional interest : in many of them 
we see Whistler himself, as in the two reproduced here. 





OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE, WITH WHISTLER SKETCHING.” 


EXHIBITED WITH THOSE OF STUDIES BY “A GOOD 


GREAVES AT MESSRS. SPINKS ; “* RURAL INDUSTRIES—ROPE-MAKING,” BY JAMES WARD. R.A. AT MILTONIC EPICS”: 
Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. Spink and Son, 6 and 7, King Street, St. James's. 


You may hold that it was Whistler who in- 
vented the legend of Chelsea by means of his misty 
Nocturnes, but there is, I am convinced, more to 
it than that. I am no Chelsea-ite, but I succumb 
readily to the peculiar fascination of the district, 
compact of old soldiers in red coats, the shades of 
Charles II.and Nell Gwynn, the less agreeable spectre 
of Thomas Carlyle (too uncouth an admirer of Prussian 
brutality to retain my affection), the untidy, haphazard 
friendliness of King’s Road, and, above all, the river, 
with the green of Battersea Park beyond. That 
brings one back to Whistler, but more intimately 
and directly to Walter Greaves, for he was not merely 
a painter of the river, but a river man born and bred— 
his father was a boat-builder, and Walter and his 
brother used to row Whistler about, and sometimes 
spent whole nights with him on the water. 

The family lived at No. 10, Lindsey Row, and Whistler 
first at No. 7, and later at No. 3, and he used to say 
to Walter's sisters, ‘‘ You are the pride of one end of 
the Row, and I am the pride of the other.’’ Greaves 
was sixteen when he first met Whistler, and the 
painter employed him about the studio: he washed 
the brushes and tidied up and mixed the paints. He 
was there for about twenty years. He was not 
ambitious ; he enjoyed drawing and painting; he 
admired his master, and followed humbly after him. 
No one pretends he was a fine painter, but until he 
was a very old man, no one pretended he was a painter 
at all ; he was entirely overshadowed by his mercurial, 
quarrelsome, and highly original employer, for whom 
he was watch-dog, friend and factotum. Unprofitable 
to speculate whether he would not have become a 
first-class artist had he escaped from that willing 
servitude earlier ; undoubtedly he possessed a pretty 
talent which might in other circumstances have 
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BY A “STRAIGHTFORWARD, UNPRETENTIOUS FOLLOWER 
OF A MAN OF GENIUS”: “THE HOTEL, CREMORNE 
GARDENS, WITH WHISTLER "A PEN-AND-INK AND WASH 


DRAWING BY WALTER GREAVES. 


This is one of a series of fifty-eight drawings by Walter Greaves 
on exhibition at Messrs. Spink and Son, Ltd., King Street 


There are eighty-eight drawings by Greaves in 
the exhibition, and, facing them, fifty-four by James 
Ward, many of which are very slight pencil sketches, 
but uncommonly interesting as showing what pains 
this English realist took in making notes for his pictures. 
Perhaps “‘realist’’ is hardly the label 
to use of such a man; his pigs and 
horses were masterpieces of acute 
observation—as good as those of his 
brother-in-law, George Morland, any 
day—but once away from animals he 
was an incurable romantic, overcome 
sometimes by pretty sentiment, some- 
times by the passion for producing a 
grand historical picture. Yet what 
a good painter he is when he forgets to 
be pretentious! He was inordinately 
ambitious, and to our notions became 
a little too big for his boots. 

When Sir George Beaumont acquired 
the great Rubens landscape, “‘ The Chateau 
de Steen,” now in the National Gallery, 
he showed it to Ward, who announced 
he could do as well, if not better. 
He went away and produced ‘“ The 
Fighting Bulls of St. Donat’s Castle.’ 
Said a friend: ‘‘ Ward, I congratulate 
you. You have thrown the gauntlet at 
Rubens, and you have beaten him ’’— 


HG FAITHFUL SERVANT and Ward believed it. Later he had 
“THE TOLL HOUSE, 


a row with the Academy for rejecting 


: one of his pictures (someone has had 
Greaves, a river man born and bred and son of a Thames boat-builder, first became generally known 
as a painter in 1931, the year of his death, when two of his pictures were bought for the Tate. 


a row with the Academy each year 














PASTORAL POET WHO INSISTED ON TRYING HIS HAND 
“ THE FISHERMAN,” WITH OTHER PENCIL DRAWINGS BY 


JAMES WARD, R.A. 


since its foundation). Benjamin West was P.R.A. 
then—a very second-rate painter, but a master 
of tact. This is how he dealt with the matter: 
“Mr. Ward, I fear your powers are not understood 
by the Royal Academy. The wisest man I know is 
Mr. Romney. Make your own connection and live 
quietly."” Ward’s grandiose historical paintings are 
forgotten, but his farmyards live, and with them all 
these brief jottings of his travels—drovers, harness, 
barns, pigs, etc. He had a most observant eye. 

Some of the Ward drawings in the show can be 
related to known paintings, as Mr. A. C. Sewter 
points out in his introduction to the catalogue. A 
study of ‘Stags Fighting,” for example, can be 
related to a minor incident in the enormous—and 
gloomy—picture of Gordale Scar in the Tate Gallery ; 
and five others are connected with an even more 
enormous and reputedly preposterous allegory in the 
grand manner designed to commemorate Wellington's 
victory at Waterloo. All these are spirited enough, 
as drawings so often are by comparison with finished 
paintings ; but nevertheless they do not, to my mind, 
compare with his other less ambitious efforts on less 
grandiose themes. The man was, as it were, quite a 
good pastoral poet who insisted on trying his hand 
at Miltonic epics—and he just hadn't the gift for them, 
so that his experiments provoke a smile. But on his 
own ground he is a wonderfully attractive and accom- 
plished painter and draughtsman, and I think most 
Englishmen prefer any one of his tired farm horses 
to a dozen of Van Dyck’s curvetting chargers. 

The show was opened by Mr. A. Duff Cooper, who, 
in a few felicitous sentences, pointed out that it was 
just the spirit inherent in these quiet scenes (now 
grimly translated into action) which was the basis 
of the Allies’ opposition to Nazi violence 
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EAGLE STAR 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR 


Motor DEPARTMENT. 

Petrol restrictions and increased cost of 
Car Taxation were responsible for a decrease 
in the income of that Department from 
£1,607,231 in 1938 to £1,573,584 in 1939. 
Claims paid and outstanding amounted to 


| £887,555 and a profit of £19,882 had been 


PROFITS FROM ALL 
DEPARTMENTS 


ANNUAL 
Star In- 


Presiding on Monday at the 
GENERAL MEETING of the Eagle 
surance Company, Limited, Sim Epwarp 
MountTAIN, Bart., in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said that during 
the year 2324 new Life Policies were issued 
for £5,891,684 gross, of. which £5,835,877 
was retained. Practically the whole of their 
new Life business was transacted in the 
United Kingdom. In their Current Life 
and Annuity Fund the average rate of 
interest earned last year was £4 16s. 11d. per | 
cent. gross and £3 14s. 1ld. per cent. after 
deduction of Income Tax, the net rate being 
5s. 8d. lower than in the preceding year. 
That fall in the net rate was to be attributed | 
to the heavy increase in the rate of taxation. | 

| 
| 
| 





The combined Life and Annuity Funds now | 
stood at £15,330,878, showing an advance of 
over £218,000 during the year. 


FirE DEPARTMENT. 
The premium income was £841,682, an | 
increase of £33,218. The incurred loss ratio 
was 40°70 per cent. and £60,842 or 7°22 per | 
was transferred to Profit and Loss 
Including the £100,000 Additional 
Reserve and the 40 per cent. Premium 
Reserve for unexpired liability, their total 
Fire Reserves were £436,673, which was 
51°88 per cent. of the premium income. 


cent, 
Account. 


transferred to Profit and Loss Account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


In that account £318,108 was brought 
forward, while the net premiums amounted 
to £426,899, making a total of £745,007, 
against which they had settled claims for the 
year 1939 and previous years amounting to 
£174,184. Expenses of Management, in- 
cluding Taxes, amounted to £64,029. After 
having transferred £25,000 to the Profit and 
Loss Account, the Marine Fund stood at 
£481,793, representing 112-85 per cent. of 
the premium income. 


Prorir aNnpD Loss ACCOUNT. 


The amount brought forward last year 
was £402,134. Interest earnings, plus fixed 
fees and credits from various departments, 
amounted to £608,327, together producing 
a total on the credit side of £1,010,461. After 
providing for the dividends, expenses of 
management not charged to other accounts, 
taxes, including N.D.C., Office Equipment, 
Bad Debts, and writing off fully an item of 
£41,748, expenses in connection with Air 


| Raid Precautions, the balance carried forward 
was £493,364. 


The Carry Forward in Profit 
and Loss during the last two years had been 
increased by approximately £200,000. The 
interest earnings alone more than cover the 
total dividend. 


INVESTMENT RESERVE. 

In order to provide for the depreciation 
which occurred during the year in the values 
of securities held by the Company, they had 
transferred £350,000 from their Contingencies 


| Account to Investment Reserve, which now 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. | 


The premium income from ordinary | 
Personal Accident and Sickness Insurance | 
amounted to £82,450. Many special con- 
tracts, composed chiefly of Newspaper In- 
surances, expired at the close of the year’s 
account. Consequently there had been a 
considerable reduction in that item in the | 
current account, the premiums received during 
the year amounting to only £6281. Claims | 
payments during the year were £41,420, and 
after providing for outstanding claims and 
setting up the usual reserve for unexpired | 
risks of 40 per cent. of the premium income, 
there was a profit of £18,077 to transfer to 
Profit and Loss Account. 


GENERAL INSURANCE. 

In the General Insurance Account, dealing 
with the various miscellaneous classes of 
Accident other than Motor In- 
surance, not included in the Accident and 
Employers’ Liability Accounts, the premium 
income again showed an increase and now 
stood at £511,509. After payment of claims 
totalling £180,990 and proviting the usual 
reserve of 40 per cent. in respect of unexpired 
risks, an amount of £100,234 had been carried 
to Profit and Loss Account. 


business, 


| adopted. 


stood at £650,000, and was more than suffi- 
cient to provide for the difference between 
the values at which those securities stood in 
their books and the market values at the 
end of the year. The heavy depreciation 


| which had occurred during the last three 


years had been fully provided for each year 
without touching their General Reserve of 
two and a half million pounds. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 


As was to be expected a large proportion 
of their Staff had been called up for National 
Service, and doubtless many more would be 
called up in the near future. That had 
naturally thrown an increasing burden on 
the remainder of the staff, but he was glad 
to say, owing to their willing co-operation, 
the work of the Company had been satis- 
factorily carried on. At the outbreak of 
War they decided that those of their staff 
who were engaged in full time National 
Service should continue to receive from the 
Company their full salaries, less their service 
pay and certain allowances, and they were, 
of course, holding open their positions for 
them until the end of the war. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
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Street, W.C. I. 
“In Memoriam.” 
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WILL the Sick Children 


ELP which conditions prevent to-day 
might be given by WILL to the 

Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 

£1,000 names a cot. 


£1,500 weekly for war-time maintenance 


£300,000 is needed to 
Hospital, and nearly 
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made-to-measure 


SHIRTS 


—are shirt perfection in cut, in quality and in service ! 


Because your individual preferences as to pattern, detail 
and style are carefully studied and expressed. 


Because every shirt is expertly cut and tailored with a 
craflsman's care to your exact measurements. 


Because they fit perfectly when new and will remain 
perfect fitting till the last—they are pre-shrunk. 


Because the material is the finest woven poplin and 
is entirely new in design and colour. 


Because every shirt reaches you finished to perfection, 
laundered and immaculate. 


SHIRT TO MEASURE 23/6 


Collars to match, 2/6 each, styled as you wish. 


May we send you a selection of the new Spring patterns. 


THE MAN’S SHOP 


HARRODS 


HARRODS LID 


SLOane 1234 LONDON ‘SWi1 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
By IVOR BROWN. 





PLAYING THE FOOL. 
HERE is no point on which theatrical taste 
differs more violently than nonsense. You 
would not easily find persons ready to dispute the 
merits of our leading players in serious work. The 
power, for example, of Mr. Godfrey Tearle to sus- 
tain a play which drives at the emotions, such as 





LESLIE HENSON (LEFT) AND STANLEY HOLLOWAY IN THE 

““CARELESS TALK” SKIT FROM “UP AND DOING.” 

A LARGE REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF THE FOUGASSE 

POSTERS CAN BE SEEN BEHIND THEM. THIS SKETCH 

IS BY GRAHAM JOHN, AND A NUMBER OF OTHERS ARE 
BY DOUGLAS FURBER. 
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“The Light of Heart,’ could hardly be questioned. 
The ability of Miss Celia Johnson to pin our feelings 
to her part and to stir compassion as she does as 
Rebecca is equally self-evident. But, 
argument turns to clowns, there 
the same harmony of judgment. 
That the Marx Brothers are either deemed ador- 


able or odious is a commonplace of English picture- 
house opinion. 


when the 
is nothing like 


Quite a number of revue-goers seem 
unable, to my astonishment, to appreciate the wit of 
Miss Beatrice Lillie. I have met people who say 
that Mr. Sydney Howard leaves them without a 
smile, but the enormous success of “ Shephard’s Pie,” 
at the Prince’s Theatre, proves an abundance of strong 
feeling to the contrary. That brings me to Mr. Firth 
Shephard’s new show, “‘ Up and Doing,” at the Saville. 
The chief comedian in this case is 
Mr. Leslie Henson, and he seems to 
be the exception to my rule about 
the drolls. He unites opinion instead 
of dividing it. I have never in my 
life met anyone who did not think 
Mr. Henson funny. 

That, presumably, is because he 
adds to a most odd and most amiable 
aspect a kind of farcical omnicom- 
petence. There used, in the old days 
at the Gaiety, to be a regular 
Leslie Henson part and regular Leslie 
Henson “ business.” But more and 
more he has come to assume various 
characters instead of being a single 
one. In this revue, for example, he 
is at different times a virtuoso of the 
pianoforte, an Anglo-Indian major, 
the son of a French family, and a 
Lancashire man on the boat to the 
Isle of Man. Now I think it is fair 
to say that, if Mr. Sydney Howard 
played all these réles, they would 
(to me) be immensely amusing in a 
similar, Howardish way. Mr. Henson, 
however, does really make them dis- 
tinct. He continually becomes a new 
person. This is as much as to say 
that he is a great comedian rather 
than (or as well as) a great ‘“‘ comic.”” He used to 
play, with capital skill, the Hensonian fool. Now 
Mr. Henson plays, no less well, the types of general 
folly. Mr. Cyril Ritchard is another versatile revue 


HALE. CYRIL 











actor who ranges brilliantly in this show from French 
to English, masculine to feminine, and very military 
to more or less civil. . 

This subject of playing the fool carries us, para- 
doxically but naturally, to the reopening of the Old 
Vic with that bleak hurricane of tragic poetry, King 
Lear.” It seems that a fair section of the public is 
in a mood for tragedy to-day: a large number of 
successful films now have unhappy endings and the 
fact that “ The Light of Heart” closes with the 
central figure’s suicide has not prevented that piece 
from appealing hugely to its audiences. In any case, 
Mr. Gielgud has such a hold over London playgoers, 
gives such a fine performance of the old king's rashness 
and his ruin, and is companioned by so august and 
so able a team of players, that the length and sadness 





‘UP AND DOING,” THE NEW FIRTH SHEPHARD “‘ MUSICAL’ AT THE SAVILLE 
THEATRE, HAS A STRONG CAST, HEADED BY LESLIE HENSON AND BINNIE 


RITCHARD (LEFT) AND LESLIE HENSON ARE HERE SEEN 
. ” 
IN THE SKETCH “ ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. 


and savagery of this tragedy will not deflect the Old 
Vic’s public to seek lighter entertainment elsewhere. 
“ King Lear” is full of difficulties which the pro- 
duction by Mr. Granville-Barker (most welcome back) 
(Continued overleaf. 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


+ 


During the War—the production of Rolls-Royce Cars having ceased for the time being—the 


Company is contributing to the National Effort an ever increasing supply of 


MERLIN AERO-ENGINES 


fi 


SPITFIRE, HURRICANE AND DEFIANT FIGHTERS 


BATTLE 


and 


AND WHITLEY BOMBERS 


The recent long-distance reconnaissance flights over VIENNA and PRAGUE were 
accomplished by aircraft equipped with ROLLS-ROYCE MERLIN ENGINES. 


MERLIN AERO-ENGINES are also fitted to aircraft supplied to OUR 
DOMINIONS and COLONIES, and to FRANCE, BELGIUM, GREECE, 
IRAN, RUMANIA, TURKEY, YUGOSLAVIA. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


14-15 CONDUIT ST., 
Telegrams : Rolhead, Piccy, London 
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A SUGGESTION... : ‘ 
, Having regard to its well-known , : 
i tonic properties, and its equally famous [| | /{RRRRRREE jee 


propensity for contributing to the wit 

and geniality of conversation and friend- 

ship, we would suggest that much benefit 

would be derived from the practice of 

“cracking a bottle” of Dry Monopole every 

Saturday night. Further, we would urge 

that to friends whose visits, perforce ~~ 
of service to the country or the 

difficulties of travel, have become 

more rare, hospitality could hardly 

be expressed more splendidly 

than with Dry Monopole — the 

fine Champagne which costs 

less than most imagine... 
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Non-Vintage 
11/6 per bottle 


1929 Vintage 
13/6 per bottle 
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A new cardigan suit in fine spot rayon 
jersey; the coat 1s finished with veining 
and the skirt has inverted pleats. In 
black/white, navy/white, nigger /white, 
sapphire/white, and green/white 84/ 
Sizes : S.W., W.., W.X. = 
OS. 94/6 





Post orders receive every care and attention 


SOLE IMPORTERS: TWISS & BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD, 16, WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 De y 


Have you tasted Queen Anne Scotch Whisky? Langhem 4444 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 (Oedenrams, bed. 
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Continued, 
and Mr. Lewis Casson has smoothed out. The two 
plots, for once, are so presented as to make sense, 
and the parts of Goneril and Regan, usually left to 
secondary players who, even if they had the talent, 
could not give them point, because the lines have 
been so cut about, are made really exciting and im- 
posing by Miss Cathleen Nesbitt and Miss Fay Comp- 
ton. But, even in this brilliant handling of the play, 
the clever actor of the Fool, Mr. Stephen Haggard, 
seemed to me defeated. That is no shame to him. 
For playing the Shakespearean Fool is the hardest 
task of our time. The Fools, of course, I distinguish 
sharply from the comic characters. Falstaff, Shallow, 
Bottom, Dogberry, Sir Toby and their kind are for 
all time and can never, with any competence in the 
performance, go far wrong. They behave in our idiom, 
even when they do not speak it. The centuries are 
no barrier to our comprehension of their antics and 
to our delight in the rich stuff upon their tongues. 
But in the case of the Fools proper, that is to say, 
Feste, Touchstone, and most especially the nameless 
Fool in ‘‘ Lear,”” something has vanished utterly from 
the public taste since the part was composed. In 
each of their three plays the Fools have far the hardest 
role to make intelligible and enjoyable to a modern 
audience. Feste is helped out by his exquisite songs 
and Touchstone is something of a normal townsman 
let loose among the hinds. This gives him humanity 
and so assists him to make tolerable the chop-logic 
and the puns which the Elizabethans seem to have 
vastly enjoyed and we do not. While comedy of 
character easily rides the ages, that kind of Tudor 
quibbling, the ‘‘ prithee nuncle’’ and the “ argal”’ 
stuff, seems stone-dead to us. Those petty conun- 
drums with which the Fool had to entertain his lord 
or lady in order to ’scape a whipping now seem un- 
endurably silly. There is nothing else of Shakespeare’s 
theatre which has lost savour altogether : some of his 
plot-devices seem childish enough, but we swallow 
them for the poetry, the character, the fun. But 
the Fool and his folly are past saving. Feste, as I 
said, can sing for his supper, but the quibbling rhyme- 
ster in ‘‘ King Lear”’ is not of our society or of our 
idiom at all. Of course, any hungry, humiliated, 
whip-dreading, storm-beaten lad has pathos. The 
Fool will always win our pity so far. But we do not 
really believe in him and we are certainly not amused. 
That was felt very soon after Shakespeare’s own 
time. In the rehashed version of ‘‘ King Lear”’ 
played during the eighteenth century the Fool was 


always dropped out altogether, as Mr. Granville- 
Barker reminds us, and Macready only brought him 
back to be played by a girl, which strikes one now as 
a singularly fatuous way round the trouble. Mr. Barker 
says that the Fool must be a first-rate singer, dancer, 
and a master of verbal jugglery. Agreed, and what 
actor is all three ? Yet even so, he will have to play 
a character with which we feel no kinship. Our com- 
passion goes to his suffering, but our sympathy is 
denied to his mind. 

A very queer thing happens in the case of these 
Fool parts. The most unlikely casting sometimes 
succeeds best. Absence of experience and technique 
may actually be a help. Mr. James Agate, writing 
of the Fool in ‘‘ King Lear,’’ mentions a first-rate 
performance by “a child at Oxford,” by which pre- 
sumably he alludes to an undergraduate. Now I, too, 
remember a performance by a Cambridge under- 
graduate in a production by Mr. George Rylands 
two or three years ago which has remained in my mind 
as poignant and striking. Most of the professional 
performances of the Fool, save one by Mr. Leon 
Quartermaine, have slipped my memory altogether. 
If anyone asks me why the unexperienced should 
occasionally do so well in these most difficult parts, I 
must confess to having no explanation. Perhaps these 
young players appeal to our compassion the more 
because they make no attempt to slide out of the text’s 
difficulties with technical tricks. 





DRAMA - CYCLES OF PAPUA.—(Continued.) 


I must add a word about Mr. Williams’ lightness of 
touch, not a common thing in books of this kind, though 
commoner than it used to be. Of necessity, since he is a 
scientific investigator collecting facts, he has to tabulate 
a great deal which can interest only the specialist, and the 
necessary perpetual sprinkling of Papuan names is not 
calculated to make things easy for the general reader. 
But he is not one of those anthropologists (their “‘ proper 
study” is, after all, man) who appear to regard man as merely 
a creature with implements, ornaments, myths, marriage 
customs and fabus. His Papuans are human beings of 
diverse character, capable of enjoying and arousing the 
sense of humour, and his own narrative style (though he 
never forces the picturesque or the comic) is easy and 
natural. The solider footnotes do not lose when they are 
accompanied by such a passage as: “My Port Moresby 
office-boy, a young Mission-educated Orokolan, had once 
or twice, and quite incidentally, to handle some old skulls. 
He told me later that he had been compelled to fast for as 
much as two days after doing so, consuming nothing but 








tea (which, by the way, was mine). Such work, he assured 
me, might be undertaken well enough by an old man, but 
for him it was full of danger, in consideration of which he 
suggested a rise of 2/- per month.” 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


fie scheme whereby members of the Forces on leave 

from service afloat or overseas can obtain permits 
to run their cars or motor-cycles without a licence is now 
in operation. There are one or two conditions attached 
to the issuing of the permits, which I think are worth em- 
phasising. Most important of all is the rule that the 
vehicle for which a permit is issued must have been 
registered in the applicant’s name when the last licence 
expired, and still be so registered. This means that 
“ family ” cars that have been laid up indefinitely cannot 
be put into commission in this way when the son or 
daughter of the house comes home on leave. Some such 
testriction is obviously necessary if the whole plan is 
not to be open to misuse. 

The permits, which cost 10s. for a motor-car and 2s. 
for a motor-cycle, are valid from the date of issue until 
the day after the expiry of the holder’s leave inclusive, 
with a maximum of 22 days. Applicants for permits must 
be on leave for not more than 21 days. They are available 
for both men and women, with four qualifications as to 
their leave, which must be from service at a place outside 
the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man or the Channel 
Islands ; from service in the Orkneys, the Shetlands or the 
Hebrides ; from service afloat ; or leave granted to members 
of an aircraft operational crew of the R.A.F., or to flying 
personnel of a first-line squadron of the Fleet Air Arm. 

One drawback to the scheme, as I see it, is that the 
permits must be applied for in person at Recruiting Centres 
and R.A.F. stations (for R.A.F. personnel only). This 
probably necessitates a journey occupying several precious 
hours which can ill be spared by people on leave. They 
have to take with them their leave warrants or certificate, 
the log-book of the car, and a current certificate for third- 
party insurance. It seems a pity that the permits could 
not be issued in advance, or even at the London railway 
termini. 

There remains the question of petrol. A_ special 
allowance of petrol coupons can be obtained by members 
of H.M. Forces on leave from the same Recruiting Centres 
and R.A.F. Stations that supply the leave permits. They 
provide sufficient petrol for 300 miles of travel, the amount 
of fuel varying with the size of the car. The most im- 
portant rule governing this allowance of petrol coupons 
is that it cannot be issued to the same applicant more 
than twice in any period of twelve months. Incidentally, 
it is not essential for the holder of the permit to drive the 
car himself, all the time, or even to be present in the vehicle. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, 
be lent, re-sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade ; 





; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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Pain 
Meals 


Do you find you cannot eat a 
thing without pain and discomfort 
afterwards? That is because acid 
turns your food tough and you 
cannot digest it. ‘Milk of Mag- 
nesia’ Tablets relieve the acidity 
at once and your stomach starts 
digesting your food right away and 
finishes its work with perfect ease. 
Your indigestion has vanished and 
need never return. Get a tin of 
Tablets now and prove this at 
your next meal. 


Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6d. & 1/- 
MAGNETIC 
PICK-UP 


( Co retrieve 
fallen blades) 


Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6 





Obtainable everywhere. 





The foamy antiseptic lather carries away dirt, 


leaving the skin refreshed and smooth, fragrant 


\ ~ = —X with health, safe against chance infection. AUTOMATICALLY 
a WSS era! < CENTRES 
—— ALWAYS USE a THE 
ae ] — BLADE 
MILK os MAGNESIA eyphe 


BRAND 


TABLETS “soe COAL TAL SOUP — vw || 


‘ Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia 














| ADJUSTMENT 
| (for light & stiff fi 
RARE STAMPS. TS NR Sheed 


British Colonial Rarities sent on approval at 
Investment prices to serious collectors. 


T. ALLEN, 
FRINTON-ON-SEA, — 
ESSEX. 4 


_ ian 


For nearly 150 years Boulton & Paul Ltd. have been manu RAZORS 2/6 to 10’6 
facturers of timber buildings. The Company has established BLADES 3forl’ 5 forl’8 
a name for a high standard of construction. Timber Homes, 
Garden Rooms, Pavilions, Stabling, Farm Buildings, Green 
houses, and Portable Buildings—these are typical products. * 
After the war the public will be demanding such products gy 4... (ay, 
again. We shall be making them; and the temporary Frames remain » 
suspension of normal business will not have affected our (mi carly apf 
traditional policy—that of supplying a product of quality a Big Pecks 
at a reasonable price 


Boulton & Paul Ltd. NorwICcH 





PRECISION 
BUILT 
THROUGHOUT 











and with an 


‘ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 
forms the worlds best 
shaving combination 







ee invite YOU to make your trial 
of the Vibraphone Mp rite, ‘phone or 
call for free booklet describing this 
ee dre n electric al aid , 
wi 1y attachments 
EUROPEAN * VIBRAPHONE co 
(Dept. E), 120, Wigmore italy 
London, W.1. (Ground Floo: 
Imome ee a ns Selfric Ties 
‘elbeck 8055, 


50, 000 NOW HEAR 


AFTER TESTING FOR ONE MONTH > 


Obtainable from all usual suppliers 
Made by JAMES NEILL & CO (SHEFFIELD) LTD 















YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


socered by GARETT CALIBAN 

Worked by falls of water as 

— Sleet given by runt a 
No tunning costs or attentior 


= ple H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd 


Salford 5, Lanes. 


THE BEST AVIEMORE HOTEL Strathspey, Inverness-shire 


products are 
sold by NAME 












































To-day, more than ever, Aviemore will come as a haven of peace and re Here amid the tonic air o 
the pine woods son will find a sanctuary far removed from the ru and nerve strain of the outer world 
° ° ° md for BR f and a7 ur 
j avoutites Wit, ahd ans Telephone : Aviemore 211. Manager A.A. and R.A.C. 
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British Consols 
An EXTRA MILD Virginia cigarette, as 


dependable as its name—Plain or cork tip. 


“EXPORT” cicarertes 


Made from the finest Virginia tobaccos 
with “Aquafuge” moistureproof paper. 


The MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY 


Canada's largest independent Cigarette and Tobacco Manufacturers beac cec. 
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Some of the countries 
and places into which 
“THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS” 
penetrates — by direct 
subscription or by being 
posted overseas AFTER 
HOME READING 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canary Islands 

China 

Manchuria 

Africa 

Belgian Congo 

Afrique Oriental Italienne 
Addis-Ababa 

Portuguese East Africa 
Mozambique 

Portuguese West Africa 
Cabo Verde 
Angola 

Rhodesia 

Tunisia 

Tanganyika Territory 

Tangier 

Morocco 

Kenya 

Nyassaland 

Uganda 

Algiers 

Azores 

Denmark 

(Prior to occupation) 

Dutch East Indies 
Java 
Borneo 
Buitenzorg 
Bandoeng 
Samarang 
Medan 
Sumatra 
Makassar 
Malang 

Dutch West Indies 
Aruba 
Curacao 
Barbados 

Portuguese Indies 
Nova-Goa 

Dutch Guiana, S.A, 

Mexico 

Panama 

Uruguay 

Peru 

Algeria 

Argentine Republic 

Estonia 

Finland 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

l uxemburg 

Madeira 

Monaco 

Norway 

Portugal 

France 

Iran 

Iraq 

Malta 

Palestine 

Transjordan 
{mman 

Venezuela, S.A, 

British West Indies 

Trinidad 
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If you are interested | 


im EXPORT eee 








“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” is not 
a trade or technical paper, but its readership extends 


into every country of the world. For more than three 
generations British people in prominent positions have 
sent this great paper to friends and relatives overseas. 


They do so to-day, to the extent that, in addition to 
the 12% of total circulation which goes overseas direct, 
a further 36% (proved by extensive reader investigation), 
send their copy overseas AFTER HOME READING, 
No less than 12 people read each copy. 


Many great British institutions sowed the seeds of their 


first export business by advertising in ‘‘ The Illustrated 
London News.” 


British and foreign merchants, buyers in every import- 
ing and exporting country—large and small—read and 
study this dependable, authoritative paper, for they find 
it wherever they go between Singapore and Seattle, 
from Cape Town to Helsingfors and far beyond. Great 
industrialists and all men of position at home; men who 
control big purchases for delivery overseas —they, too, 
read this paper regularly. 

If you seek export connections, make your announce- 
ments consistently in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.” 
If you have an export business, do as so many world- 
renowned firms do. Put your advertisements into the pages 
of ‘* The Illustrated London News,’’ and there is no country 
in the world into which your message will not penetrate. 


| 








Jamaica 
Cuba 
Bermuda 
Mauritius 
Philippine Islands, E.1. 
Hawaii 
New Guinea 
Sandwich Isles 
Rumania 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Thailand 
Syria 
Turkey 
Russia 
Yugoslavia 
Afghanistan 
Arabia 
India 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Egypt 
Straits Settlements 
Aden 
Federated Malay States 
Fiji Islands 
Ecuador, S.A. 
Madagascar 
Cyprus 
Brazil 
Chile 
Australia 
New South Wales 
Queensland 
Tasmania 
Victoria 
Canada 
British Columbia 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Alberta 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan, etc. 
New Zealand 
U.S.A. 

(Direct subscriptions to) | 
New York 
California 
Texas 
Philadelphia 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 
Delaware 





Michigan 
Long Island 
Illinois 
Pennsylvania 
Oklahoma 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 











Wisconsin 
Virginia 
Maryland 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Florida 
New Mexico 
Baltimore 
Brooklyn 
lowa 

New Jersey 
Washington 
Colorado 
Tennessee 
Oregon 
Louisiana 
Kentucky 
Kansas 


Arizona, etc. 
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